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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Individualism in business is being 
repressed. How about individualism 
at Washington? 


Will the second quarter bring fur- 
ther improvement? 


Washington holds the key. 


Since labor unions are becoming 
more powerful, why shouldn’t they 
be incorporated and carry legal re- 
sponsibilities like the rest of us? 


How about publishing labor lead- 
ers’ salaries and bonuses? 


Are gold currencies tottering? 


Army mail operation has “strafed” 
aviation. 


Imagine revolutionized America 
under a Jack Garner! 


Re farm bounties: Creating pros- 
perity by destruction won’t prove 
easy. 


Has anybody yet “recognized” any 
Soviet orders? 


Theorists cannot fill pay envelopes 
by inciting hostility against those whe 
do. 


Insurance has stood up better than 
banking. 


A prediction: Roosevelt will by 
and by steer towards the “right.” 


The operation of repeal has ap- 
pealed. 

Chicago’s 1934 Fair bids fair to be 
a success. 


Railway door-to-door delivery is 
delivering the goods. 


A guess: Within six months secu- 
rities will be either much higher or 
much lower. 


Here’s hoping! 
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Pcneveours | It’s the ride that causes thousands to buy 
Chevrolets. But it’s the body that very often 


makes up their minds long before they ever go for a ride! 
Because Chevrolet has a new Body by Fisher—and there’s 
nothing like it anywhere else at its price. No other with 
such clean, well-groomed lines. No other with the same 
richness and sparkle of finish . . . the same safe, solidly- 
built construction . . . the same livable luxury inside. 


And big! You'll be surprised at the amount of room. Due 
to lengthening the wheelbase, and moving the engine 
forward, several valuable inches have been added, front 
and rear. Plenty of space for everybody—long legs, broad 


“Yois Fisher body, 
all by itself, would be 
enough fo sell me!” 





shoulders... plenty of room for luggage, too. And another 
welcome point: only Fisher bodies give you genuine 
Fisher Ventilation, with easy-operating control. 


A warning, though—when you admire Chevrolet bodies, 
don’t stop there, or you'll lose the biggest thrill of all. 
You’ve got to try the ride, to know this car as you 
should. Feel “Knee-Action” wheels! 80-horsepower 
“snap”! 80-mile-an-hour speed! Big-car weight and 
stability! As Chevrolet promises you so confidently: 
Once you drive it only 5 miles, you'll never be satisfied 
with any other low-priced car! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Low delivered prices; easy G. M. A. C. terms. A General Motors Value 


CHEVROLET FOR 1934 


Me , a it only 4 sasha and you'll never be satisfied with any other low-priced car 
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‘With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 





FACT and COMMENT 


By 


By Gs, 


Business N recent talks with business lead- 
Leaders ers of middle-age or over who 
Must Not have already acquired a compe- 
Feel Thus tency, I have oftener than once en- 


countered this attitude: “What’s 
the use of being enterprising these days? Furnishing em- 
ployment is no longer regarded by our rulers as laudable. 
There is apparently a growing disposition among law- 
makers to impose heavy penalties on financial success ; 
how heavy income surtaxes, inheritance taxes and other 
levies may be, nobody can foretell. Nor is there any as- 
surance as to how much the money garnered from the 
conducting of profitable activities will be worth a few 
years from now. The philosophic thing to do is to enjoy 
the fruit of one’s past efforts, refrain from incurring risks 
inherent to launching new projects, and wait until the 
present fog lifts—if it does lift.” 

That may be a natural, but it is not a wholly commend- 
able attitude. If the majority of men of means were to 
adopt it, what might conceivably happen to the wealth 
they now possess and to the security they now enjoy? 

“The play must go on.” Nationwide inaction would 
inescapably bring nationwide insecurity. 


Difficulties enhance triumphs. 


ASHINGTON’S shocking 


Practical 

Experience aviation blunder has proved 
Does Count, two things: First, the danger inher- 
After All ent in casting aside tested-and-tried 


principles of justice and in exercis- 
ing autocracy ; second, the essentiality of practical experi- 
ence. Washington’s hasty abrogation of all air-mail con- 
tracts was aggravated by the demand that any and every 
aviation company tendering new bids must forego its Con- 
stitutional right to obtain redress in court. That stand had 
to be abandoned when the voice of public opinion was 
ringingly heard. 

The appalling series of fatalities among army fliers 
ordered to transport air mail has demonstrated something 
which many in Washington have completely overlooked, 
namely, that certain tasks call for first-hand experience. 
The world has been treated to the spectacle of numerous 
bureaucrats elected to positions of inordinate power in 
Washington who were utterly innocent of both knowledge 
of and experience with the problems they blithely set out 





FORBES 


to solve. Theorists were enthroned; men of past experi- 
ence were ignored. 

The cost in human life has been altogether too great 
even if Washington learns a much-needed, salutary lesson. 
It is profoundly to be hoped, however, that Washington 
will profit by recent grievous events. 


To-day’s burdens we can carry. 
carry to-morrow s. 


Nobody could ever 


Rich S the time here or near for the 
Opportunities purchase of carefully selected 
In Real real estate which has shrunk in 
Estate market value beyond all reason? In 


my humble opinion, real estate to- 
day holds as great potentialities as stocks or bonds or 
commodities. If powerful individuals and institutions 
that have been keeping a Scotch-like grip on their cash 
would now get together and form a $50,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 investment fund for purchasing real estate in the 
choicest spots throughout the country, they unquestion- 
ably could earn enormous profits under competent man- 
agement. 

New York City is blazing with bargains. So are 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia and scores of other metropolitan 
cities. Florida offers perhaps the vastest possibilities of 
all. There the bottom fell out completely after the big 
storm and the national financial collapse. A ten-dollar bill 
can buy what once cost a thousand dollars. Countless 
properties have been surrendered because of inability to 
meet taxes. A visit to Florida has convinced me that con- 
ditions are on the rebound. 

Stocks have enjoyed substantia] recovery, commodities 
have enjoyed substantial recovery, bonds have enjoyed 
substantial recovery, business and industry have enjoyed 
substantial recovery. Proverbially, real estate always is 
the last to stage a comeback. Real estate’s turn should 
now come. 


“Going to the devil” may yield thrills. But what of the 
return journey? 


The unselfish neither fear nor reap any “bitter end.” 
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Recovery First! 


HAT should be America’s main objectives? 
To bring about adequate employment at good 
wages, to make it possible for industry and busi- 
ness and agriculture to earn reasonable returns, to main- 
tain sound currency and governmental credit with- 
out imposing unbearably heavy taxes, to establish ethical 
standards, to develop harmonious and mutually profitable 
relations with other nations and, above all, to preserve 
American liberty, American freedom, American initia- 
tive, American enterprise, American individualistic self- 

reliance. 

How can these most desirable objectives be attained ? 
They cannot be attained, as I read 
history, by creating at the seat of 


True it is, also, that many unsound, unpleasant, ugly 
practices developed during the prolonged period of reck- 
less expansion and avaricious money-making. Bankers, 
promoters, industrialists, real estate operators, farmers, 
almost every Tom, Dick and Harry over-reached, became 
too eager to get rich quick, to achieve mushroom growth, 
to spend inordinately. 

A day of reckoning was absolutely inevitable—as was 
warned time and time again here and elsewhere. 


UT in attempting to correct all evils, care must be 
exercised not to go too far too hastily. If we, in our 
natural eagerness to get rid of rats, 
destroy our whole economic, employ- 





Government either a dictatorship or 
a gigantic bureaucracy. They can- 
not be attained by vastly extending ° 
Government ownership or Govern- 
ment operation. They cannot be at- 
tained by imposing an infinity of re- 
strictions upon entrepreneurs, by 
“soaking the rich,” by discouraging 
daring, by abnormal regimentation. 
by subjecting industry to the domina- 
tion of organized labor. 

They cannot be attained by Gov- 
ernmental coercion, by intimidation 
on the part of labor, by unlimited ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money to 


tion: 


burgh, 


ness. 





One Way 
Federal 


The following official statement 
has been received by this publica- 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has dismissed a complaint charg- 
ing Old Colony Candy Co., Pitts- 
with unfair 
methods in the sale of its candy, 
the company having gone 
bankruptcy and discontinued busi- 


ment-producing structure, our last 
state will assuredly be worse than our 
first. 

In our righteous insistence upon 
effecting reforms, we will wreak dis- 
aster, we will wreck recovery, if we 
do not temper our zeal and indigna- 
tion with reason. 

President Roosevelt began work- 
ing veritable miracles immediately on 
taking office. His prodigious resource- 
fulness arrested the devitalizing 
forces of material and mental de- 
pression, reinspired hopefulness, 
started the nation on the pathway 


to Escape 
Probing 


competitive 


into 








create more or less unproductive jobs 
or to pay lavish “bounties” for sup- 
pressing production of food, cotton and other essentials, 
or even by setting up vast reservoirs of credit for bor- 
rowers unacceptable as regular bank customers. 

Nor can they be attained by any volume of “reform” 
legislation calculated to undermine confidence among the 
employing classes and investors. 

They can be attained only if the Government succeeds 
in inspiring faith among responsible citizens in its states- 
manship, in its even-handed justice, in its grasp and un- 
derstanding of.the fundamentals of business, finance, tax- 
ation, economics, sound credit and currency, social 
justice and the essentiality of encouraging capitalistic en- 
terprise. 

Dictatorships have been raised up in various nations, 
with, apparently, immediately effective results. But 
Americans are possessed by too deep-rooted love for free- 
dom of thought and action, are too independent in spirit, 
too self-reliant, too individualistic, too ambitious to feel 
comfortable or happy in the strait-jacket of dictatorship. 

True, High Finance and Big Business proved incapable 
of averting economic catastrophe following the artificial 
conditions created by the World War and the specula- 
tive excesses indulged in by all classes in this country 
towards the culmination of the “Coolidge boom.” 


to rehabilitation. 
So far, so good. 

But more recently events and policies and proposed 
legislation at Washington have generated uneasiness 
among many men of affairs and other thoughtful citizens. 

The arbitrary cancellation of all air-mail contracts 
without affording the victims fair opportunity to prove 
their innocence has been widely interpreted as the first 
alarming, but characteristic, product of over-weening 
bureaucracy. 

Unless millennial reforms take full cognizance of and 
go hand-in-hand with economic recovery, disaster must 
result. 

President Roosevelt could render an incalculable ser- 
vice by frankly assuring business, men of affairs, fillers 
of pay envelopes that he recognizes the vital import- 
ance of making it possible for industry and business to 
make ends meet and to earn enough profit to maintain 
credit, pay at least modest wages on invested capital, and 
attract new capital. Nor would a word of caution to labor 
leaders anxious to become dictators be untimely—em- 
ployers have had no dearth of warnings and threatenings 
from Washington. ; 

Recovery first! 

Then further needful reforms can be effected ir due 
season without imperiling our whole economic system. 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 









(Left) 
Bred J. Fisher 














(Right) 
James M. Cox 








Wide World 






HEAR that as Fred J. Fisher, the oldest of the six 

Fisher Brothers, is striving to shed business burdens, 
several of the younger members of the family are assum- 
ing increasing responsibilities in the affairs of Fisher Body 
and General Motors. 

Fred Fisher always has been the “daddy” of the family. 
Every brother has gladly accepted his leadership. It was 
he who, starting extremely humbly, was instrumental in 
organizing Fisher Body after having acquired a unique 
wealth of experience as a coach builder. 

After toiling for almost half a century, he recently 
decided to take life more leisurely. The owner of a won- 
derfully fine yacht, he has spent many weeks at Miami 
and in Southern waters. But, at that, he keeps closely 
posted on day-to-day developments in the automotive, 
financial and business world. 








Although beginning rather late in life, he has become 
quite a redoubtable golfer. His extraordinary physical 
strength enables him to send the little white ball tremen- 
dous distances. His life-long cultivation of precision has 
helped him to exercise accuracy around the pin. 


Unlike many business leaders who toiled incessantly 
throughout the greater part of their lives, he has learned 
the art of playing and also the faculty of winning friends. 


URING a recent visit to Florida, I spent some time 
with ex-Governor James M. Cox of Ohio, who owns 
the Miami Daily News, in addition to the Dayton Daily 
News. Like almost every frequenter of Florida, he is 
greatly impressed by the activity enjoyed, especially by 
Southern Florida, this Winter. Miami, Coral Gables and 
Miami Beach have been more crowded with visitors than 
‘during the height of the boom—erection of a new hotel at 
Miami Beach was announced a week or two ago. 
Governor Cox contrasted the orderliness and soundness 
of the revival now under way with the gross inflation dur- 
ing the “Coolidge boom.” He related this apt incident: 
A youthful employee of a country club up North, 
who was plunging in stocks, asked the Governor for a tip. 
Being skeptical of the whole jamboree, the Governor smil- 
ingly replied that a lot of sharks were being caught in 
Florida and that there should be a fortune in manufactur- 
ing shoes of shark leather. 
Weeks later the amateur speculator thanked the Gov- 
ernor for his excellent tip. The Governor was puzzled. 
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But the youth explained he had bought Shark & Company 
stock and had reaped a handsome profit! 


He read newspaper reports concerning Charles 
M. Schwab’s indifferent health, I was delighted to 
bump into him in Florida and to find him his own, old, 
radiant, energetic self. His brief visit was not for pleasure, 
but for a business purpose. Not even Bobby Jones ever 
gave me a worse trouncing at golf than did Mr. Schwab 
after conceding me a liberal handicap. 


ENRY L. DOHERTY is rated Florida’s Public 

Friend Number One. A Statewide holiday was de- 
clared in his honor because of his Herculean and. suc- 
cessful efforts in putting Southern Florida again on the 
map. Shrewd Floridians declare confidently that his lib- 
eral expenditures in developing and popularizing his 
hotels, Miami Biltmore at Coral Gables, and the Roney 
Plaza, will by and by net enormous profits. Mr. Doherty’s 
latest purchase is the Alba at Palm Beach, acquired for a 
few cents per dollar of original cost. Mrs. Doherty is no 
less energetic than Henry L.—he is now “Colonel” 
Doherty—in popularizing Southern Florida. 


To win fame, forget it. 


The worst losses: Faith and hope. 


How Can O those in power at Washing- 
Washington ton know what they want? 
Reconcile Have they any consistent policy? 
These Acts? Are they guided by any clearly-de- 


fined philosophy? For example: 
Washington wants to combine all our numerous railroads 
into a few vast systems. Washington also reveals that it 
is eager to “co-ordinate” all our various communication 
facilities and companies. Yet, Washington has proclaimed 
equally unmistakably that it is “agin” the existence or crea- 
tion of aviation companies not one-hundredth of the size 
of the railway systems it advocates. 

How can Washington reconcile such divergent policies ? 
If it is beneficial for the United States to have only a 
handful of (colossal) railway systems, why would it not 
be equally beneficial to have correspondingly comprehen- 
sive air transportation systems. Why is bigness in the 
aircraft industry condemnable and bigness in the rail 
industry commendable? 

Can Washington, can you, adduce a satisfying ex- 
planation? I can’t. 


Who gives out nothing, reaps nothing. 


' To overcome, keep going. 


Excesses to-day exact to-morrow. 
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“Company Union”) 
2. Through the }) 


By. HARWOOD §F. 


| Boston to Birmingham; from Detroit to San 
Francisco; from one end of the United States to 
the other, the voice of organized labor grows 

louder, sharper and more insistent day by day. 

It demands higher wages, shorter hours and more jobs. 
It demands the right to take an active part in the man- 
agement of business. It demands, above all, the death of 
the “company union” and recognition of the outside 
union as the sole spokesman for labor. 

But is the so-called “voice of labor” the real voice of 
labor? Or is it the voice of a minority, made articulate 
by organization? What does the rank-and-file workman 
actually think about employee representation and union- 
ism? What advantages and disadvantages does he see 

“Our business agent’s a specialist. He puts all his in each? 
time on the job and he don’t do it as a part-time _ There is only one way to answer these questions: go 
proposition like he would in a company union. direct to the workman and talk with him. 


: ‘ I did. Here is what I 1 ed. 
They can’t pull any wool over his eyes.” ae oe 


HE workman finds it easy to make a rational choice 
between employee representation and unionism when 
the union is obviously poorly or corruptly managed. 

When the choice lies between employee representation 
and a well-managed union, however, the decision is not 
so easily made. 

But even here, there is a definite clue. 

If the workman thinks about the problem rationally 
(most employees, regrettably, do nothing of the kind), 
he realizes that his decision depends on the emplover. 
That fact was clearly recognized by some of the men 
with whom I talked, and it is constantly reflected in local 
labor conditions. If the employer has been consistently 
fair with his men and has been generous without being 
paternalistic, then the workman. needs principally some 
system which is fundamentally constructive. He needs 
a method of improving shop practices, of developing 
better production methods, of providing a channel for 
the settlement of minor disagreements and injustices 
which, once brought to the attention of the management, 
will soon be cleared up. In handling matters like these, 
employee representation stands head and shoulders above 
unionism. 

If, however, the workman’s problem is a defensive 
one—defense against industrial feudalism, unjust wage 
slashing and general exploitation—the well-organized 
union offers far more than employee representation. It 
gives the workman a method of meeting vicious and 
reactionary labor policies with a united front and of 
placing so heavy a penalty on them that the recalcitrant 
employer must toe the mark or go out of business. 

Were the workman’s problem simply one of making 
a rational choice, the fair employer would have little 
to fear; and the unfair employer would know exactly 


“With employee representation, I get things 

straightened out as fast as they happen. The 

fellow that represents us works here. He knows what he is up against. But the problem is rarely as 
what’s going on—how to get me fixed up.” ~ Photos by Ewing Galloway and Lewis W. Hine. 
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Ivs. Outside Union 
he {Workman’s Eyes 


OD # F. MERRILL 


simple as that. Complications arise when the employee, 
in a touchy mood, is swept off his feet by an organ- 
izer’s emotional appeal. Either the workman has no 
chance to hear the other side’s arguments, or he brushes 
them aside without further thought. 

One experience I had illustrates this very clearly. I 
had struck up a street-corner acquaintance with a dis- 
gruntled citizen of the Middle West. He was hanging 
around because his shop had just laid him off. I was 
hanging around because his former employer had flatly 
refused me permission to talk with his men. Between 

: cascades of tobacco juice, he told me what he thought 
| about things. 

“They tell me we got a company union and I’m in it. 
So I vote, but my man don’t win. 

“That’s all right. It don’t matter who wins anyway. 
I get laid off when we got a company union same as 
when we don’t. Hell of a lotta good it does me!” 

He shifted his quid to the other cheek. “You know 
damn’ well this company union stuff is framed,” my new 
friend continued. “The companies in this town busted 
up the outside unions once because they were getting us 
fellows raises and shorter hours, and beginning to do us 
some good. Now they’re all running to put in company 
unions—anyway, those that didn’t already have them. 

“Now, if they threw out the outside unions because 
j they were doing something for us, ain’t it logical they’re 
’ going to throw out company unions the same way? You 
bet your life it is. It’s a sweet racket—heads I win, 
tails you lose. 

“How the hell can we get anything we want that the 
company doesn’t want us to have when the president has 
the final say on everything? You know the answer. We 
can’t. 

“T’m telling you—if the company wasn’t getting some- 
thing out of us from this company union, they wouldn’t 
be so damn’ anxious to have it. These unions, they keep 
jobs for their men. That’s something none of your com- 
, pany unions do. Why the hell shouldn’t I sign up with 
an outside union?” 


SS OE ae 


vs Ww 


HUS did he present his own private arguments for 
unionism. Almost all of them could have been 
¢ refuted. But he was thoroughly angry, and wouldn’t 
d have listened to the other side—it is doubtful if he knew 
there was any other side. Clearly, he had seen the 
seamy side of employee representation without seeing the 
f seamy side of unionism. If he had had experience with 
t both, and had been in a mood to think things over, he 
would have agreed with at least a few of his boss’ reasons 
for distrusting and disliking unionism. For many of its 
€ characteristics work as great a hardship on the employee 
y as they do on the employer. ; 

s In the first place, the union’s typical craft structure 
entangles the workman in a net of red tape, precedent 








“T’ll say this—we’ve got better working conditions 

and more out of the company with employee 

representation than we did when the union was 
here. We’re all through with unions.” 





“If the company wasn’t getting something out of 
us from this company union, they wouldn’t be 


so damn’ anxious to have it. You know damn’ 
well this company union stuff is framed.” 
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and artificial rules which cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be termed beneficial to him. Again, the 
union’s principal “sales strategy” is to stir up trouble, 
artificially if necessary—tactics which contribute less 
than nothing to the workman’s welfare. In the third 
place, the union business agent is an “outsider,” who may 
be ignorant of local shop conditions. Fourth, the union 
is often a slow and inefficient instrument for clearing up 
grievances. Finally, without responsible leadership, it is 
wide open to corruption, racketeering and grafting. 

Workmen who have experienced unionism as well as 
employee representation have had these facts brought 
home to them. As one of them told me, “I’d join the 
union if I had to because I wouldn’t want to be a slacker, 
but I’ve got no reason for doing it. Those union business 
managers don’t know their jobs. They don’t know any- 
thing about my department, so they don’t know whether 
I’ve got a real complaint or not. Even if they do, it takes 
them a couple of weeks to get 
things straightened out. With 
employee representation, I can 
get things straightened out 
about as fast as they happen. 
The fellow that represents us 
works here. He knows what’s 
going on and he knows how 
to get me fixed up.” 


about employee 
unionism.” 


HE union’s potentialities 

of racketeering and graft- 
ing, however, constitute its 
most serious threat to em- 
ployees. Faults of this kind 
have actually contributed to the rapid growth of em- 
ployee representation. Hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees accept and support employee representation plans 
because they offer less risk and more benefit than unions. 
Employee representation carries only the risk of company 
control. To the man on the payroll of a fair employer, 
that risk is much less than the one of corruption. 

Like any political organization, the union may fall into 
the hands of men who fail to represent employees’ 
interests, who sell out to employers, and who exact tre- 
mendous tribute from members to pay for swollen 
salaries and luxurious offices. Labor “czars” have 
thrived in the motion-picture and building unions 
especially. Salaries have hit the $21,800-a-year mark. 
Officials have received “gifts” and “expense money” 
which mount into many additional thousands. They 
have, by devious methods, impressed employers with the 
importance of buying certain supplies and services from 
czar-owned companies. They have permitted non-union 
men to work on union jobs—if they came through with 
a fat “fee.” They have been placed secretly on em- 
ployers’ payrolJs to “prevent” labor troubles. And they 
have misappropriated union funds, made their own rules 
and regulations, employed smart lawyers, gangsters and 
thugs—in short, they have done every conceivable thing 
to perpetuate their own corrupt rule and to disregard 
completely the rights and interests of their members. 

Even the worst type of employer-dominated company 
union is a guardian angel of employee interests compared 
to the outside union which falls into the hands of racket- 
eers. One workman told me his experience: “We used 
to have a union here, and I was init. For a while things 
went along all right. Then they called a strike. I didn’t 
think they ought to, but I had to go along with the rest. 
Things got worse and worse, with the company trying to 
break the strike, and the whole thing ended up with a lot 
of rioting-and fighting. 

“T don’t want to ever go through that experience again. 
Well, we finally went back to work. Just after that, the 


E were warned, “The workman 
won’t tell how he really feels 
representation and 


Not, perhaps, on the job. 


But try meeting him on street corners, 


in pool rooms, saloons, lunch counters. 
And don’t let him know who you are. 
That’s how we got the real answer. 
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business agent left town with the local’s bank roll in his 
pocket. After that happened, we were through with 
unions around here. An organizer was in town a couple 
of months ago. He stayed around for a couple of weeks, 
but all he could sign up was a few hundred. 

““We’ve been through the mill on unions. We've got 
an employee representation plan now, and I'll say this— 
we've got better working conditions and more out of the 
company with the plan than we ever did when the union 
was here.” 


NOTHER point against unionism which few em- 
ployees can overlook is its expense. Forty or fifty 
cents a month for dues (and sometimes much more) is 
a lot of money to the man who is earning $15 or $20 a 
week. The union says, of course, that he will get his 
money back in higher wages. But that does not always 
happen. “In them unions, you pay out a lotta dough for 
nothing. The head man lives 
in a big house and you live in 
a log cabin,” remarked one 
employee. Said another: 
“Wish I had my money back.” 
Said a third: “Unions cost 
money. This employee repre- 
sentation we've got doesn’t 
cost us anything. The company 
pays the men for their time.” 
Another argument. against 
unions which is voiced by 
some workmen is that they put 
everyone in the same class. 
The ambitious or exception- 
ally capable man faces ostracism if he turns out more 
work than his fellows. The union is a great shield for 
the mediocre workman, but it stifles the ambitious one. 
Furthermore, a union member may be dragged into 
affairs in which he has no interest. Whether he wants to 
or not, he must go out on strike if his fellows vote for 
it—even if it is a jurisdictional or sympathetic one. 
Finally, the union tends to build a wall between em- 
ployer and employee. Matters of mutual interest are taken 
up through intermediaries; the employer shows his re- 
sentment to this indirect dealing by co-operating with the 
union and its members grudgingly, if at all; and relations 
between employer and employee are subjected to a strain 
that is artificial and needless, but nonetheless serious. 


MULTITUDE of workmen have found that em- 
ployee representation makes a bright contrast with 
the foregoing picture of unionism. Racketeering and 
graft do not exist in it. All dealing is direct. Employees 
pay no dues and undergo no expense (unless they are 
organized in a true company union, which is not the same 
thing as employee representation). Shop matters get 
major emphasis ; consequently, men get prompt satisfac- 
tion for their grievances, foremen learn to be less arbi- 
trary, output increases and so do earnings per man. The 
ambitious workman may still be restrained by his fellows 
if he sets too fast a pace, but the man whose intelligence 
and capacity entitle him to managerial attention comes 
into direct contact with the management. Finally, within 
certain limits, the employee need not run with the herd. 
Thus, there are solid reasons why a great many em- 
ployees should and do prefer employee representation to 
unionism—reasons which should make it unnecessary to 
use the foolish (but frequently heard) argument that the 
first is “American,” the second “un-American.” 
But does employee representation give the workman 
true collective bargaining? 
This question opens up the most critical phase of the | 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Besi-firessed Praducts Sell Best 





ROFESSIONAL 

designers of prod- 

ucts and packages 
are expecting their busi- 
ness to hit a new high in 
1934. 

The biggest reason for 
their optimism is busi- 
ness’ growing realization 
that, other things being 
equal, a well designed 
product or package out- 
sells a nondescript one; 
or one whose design 
“just grew” without any 
thought about its appear- 
ance. 

Last year, for exam- 
ple, Sears, Roebuck 
started a stampede to- 
ward redesign in the 
washing machine indus- 
try with a new washer 
(Forses, February 1, 
page 15)—not because 
competitors were capti- 
vated with a new play- 
thing, but because of the hard fact 
that Sears had stolen a march on 
them in sales. For, within half a 
year, the company had sold 20,000 
of the new machines in a high-price 
class in which it had never before 
been a factor. 

Sales of Campana’s Italian Balm, 
in a new package (Forses, May 1, 
page 10), are running more than 70 
per cent. ahead of last year’s; and 
Mennen’s Brushless Shave, also in a 
\new dress, rang up a 1933-over-1932 
Sales increase of 400 per cent. Out- 
side factors contributed in part to 
the showing of these last two exam- 
ples—volume and type of personal 
selling, advertising and so on. But 
both companies give major credit to 
the new packages. 


UT designers have another rea- 
son for optimism: NRA codes 
may start a rush for new designs. 
The theory is that consumers are 
more and more taking the quality and 
usefulness of competing products for 
granted; that codes will stabilize 
prices and minimize the effect of 
price appeals; and that manufac- 
turers must, therefore, turn to de- 
sign to get an edge on competitors. 
Here are the important events 
and trends of the past twelve months 
in the two. great branches of indus- 








Continental Can Company 


Sales drop; the secretary thinks the package is to 
blame; a salesman is called, the package is revised 
and sales jump. That is the plot of Continental Can’s 
play, staged at the American Management Associa- 


tion’s March Packaging Exposition 


trial design—packaging and product 
design: 

1. Packaging. The year in pack- 
aging was marked by two outstand- 
ing events: repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment ; and large-scale market- 
ing of motor oil in sealed tin cans. 

Brewers and distillers faced the 
problem of making a new start. Some 
fell back on the same bottles, labels; 
trademarks and cartons they had used 
in pre-prohibition days. But a great 
many called in designers and made a 
clean sweep on the theory that con- 
sumers had forgotten the original ap- 
pearance of the product and would 
prefer something up to date; or that 
bootleggers and counterfeiters had 
destroyed any goodwill which might 
have held over. 

Oil refiners faced the perennial 
problem of outwitting their own kind 
of bootlegger. When the sealed, non- 
refillable, quart-size oil can was in- 
troduced, it spread like wildfire, add- 
ing a giant member to the large fam- 
ily of packaged goods. 

Among important trends in pack- 
aging were: (1) Greater use of pack- 
aging in marketing fresh fruits and 
vegetables ; (2) introduction of labels 
and lettering fused into the surface 
of glass bottles; (3) wider use of 
die-cast zinc boxes; (4) increased 
popularity of labels and packages 





which are simple in de- 
sign, contain much un- 
lettered space and con- 
fine themselves to two or 
three colors; (5) real 
progress in making pack- 
ages not only decorative, 
but also convenient and 
usable after the con- 


tents have been ex- 
hausted. 
Without doubt, the 


“package of the year” 
was A. & P.’s Red Circle 
coffee bag. It carried off 
top honors (in company 
with the Eight O’Clock 
coffee bag) in Modern 
Packaging’s contest ; and 
it has just won the Irwin 
D. Wolf Award at the 
American Management 
Association’s Packaging 
Exposition. 

2. Product Design. 
The climax of the prod- 
uct-design year comes 
early in April, when the National 
Alliance of Art and Industry opens 
its Industrial Arts Exposition in New 
York City. Probably the most am- 
bitious venture of its kind ever un- 
dertaken, it is expected to draw from 
seventy-five to a hundred thousand 
spectators. Exhibits will include 
everything from perambulators to 
streamlined trucks, from textiles to 
houses. But all exhibits must be 
mass-production goods actually of- 
fered for sale, in which good design 
is an element of appeal. The purpose 
of the show is threefold: To drama- 
tize the importance of design; to 
show that beauty and sales values go 
hand in hand; and to emphasize 
visually that the United States is de- 
veloping a national style. 


N the field of product design, 1933 

was marked principally by steady 
progress toward this national style 
rather than by any outstanding trends 
and events; though several industries 
—office equipment and washing ma- 
chines, among others—went into 
product design in an important way 
for the first time. The Century of 
Progress was a milestone in one way 
—it introduced the “modern” style 
at its most riotous to the American 
public. Nevertheless, pure modern- 
(Continued on page 19) 
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What's New in Business 


Ill Wind’ May, Bring 
Business Profits 


‘¢ LL blows the wind that profits 
nobody,” said Shakespeare. 
American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary paraphrases “Cold blows 
the Winter that profits nobody,” and 
sets out to reap profits from it. 


The company believes that this 
Winter’s bitter weather, after the 
mild weather of the past three years, 
has made home-owners keenly aware 
of defects and obsolescence in their 
heating systems. Following out this 
analysis, it is now launching a Spring 
advertising campaign, much larger 
than 1933’s, while home-owners still 
remember this year’s experience. The 
advertising tells them the advantages 
of up-to-date heating systems and 
urges them to make installations for 
next Winter; many of the advertise- 
ments will conform with the editorial 
tone and layout of the publications in 
which they appear—a plan used by, 
among others, H. J. Heinz for food 
products, General Foods for Sanka 
coffee, Nash Motors, Boston’s Parker 
House, and the Des Moines, Iowa, 
Register & Tribune. 


Mosquitoes Menaced in 
Tennessee Valley 


ENNESSEE VALLEY mosqui- 
toes are headed for trouble. 
Lest they take possession of the 
reservoirs which will be created when 
the Norris and Joe Wheeler dams are 
finished, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is already making plans to 
liquidate them. With the coming 
mosquito season, a thorough survey 
of the reservoir areas will be made 
to determine what kind of and how 
many mosquitoes live there under 
present conditions ; and how prevalent 
is malaria among human inhabitants. 
After the reservoirs fill, a system for 
checking the location and the increase 
or decrease of malaria-carrying mos- 
quitoes will be set up. A number of 
stations will be established on the 
shores of each reservoir. Every tenth 
night, a State health inspector will 
visit each station, snap on a flashlight 
and make an approximate count of 
the mosquitoes within range. 
Three mosquito-control methods, 
successful at Muscle Shoals, will be 
used on Norris and Wheeler lakes. 


International 

Construction is fattening San Fran- 

cisco pay envelopes. Here, the North 

tower of Golden Gate bridge reaches 
the 632-foot level 


First, use of the waters for power 
generation will lower the water level, 
strand mosquito larvae on the shores 
and destroy them. Second, pools of 
water cut off when the water level 
drops will be drained by ditches or 
covered with oil. Third, the reservoirs 
will be stocked with small surface 
minnows which feed on mosquito 
larvae. 


Vote Called on New 
Incentive Plan 


N spite of recent unfavorable pub- 

licity, aimed mainly at exorbitant 
bonuses, the principle of giving ex- 
ecutives incentives for extra effort 
stands fast and sound. 

In April, stockholders of U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Company will vote 
on an executive incentive plan recom- 
mended by the board of directors. 
The plan first sets up a General 
Fund. If the company earns $3 or 
more a share in any year, into the 
General Fund goes 10 cents per share 
outstanding from the first, second 
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and third dollar earned on each 
share; 15 cents from the fourth and 
fifth; and 20 cents from the sixth 
and seventh. Earnings which fall 
between round figures in dollars are 
applied pro rata; but the total sum 
paid into the fund cannot be more 
than ten per cent. of the company’s 
net earnings. 

The General Fund is then split into 
two parts, 55 per cent. going to the 
Management Fund and 45 per cent. 
to the Junior Fund. From the Man- 
agement Fund, executives and em- 
ployees named by the company’s ex- 
ecutive committee are paid extra com- 
pensation in proportion to their 
salaries. The Junior Fund takes care 
of extra compensation for junior ex- 
ecutives, assistant officers, depart- 
ment heads and others below the rank 
of senior executive. 

The plan, if approved by stock- 
holders, will be applied to 1934 earn- 
ings. Had it been in effect during 
1933, executives who guided the com- 
pany to earnings of $3.56 a share on 
391,238 shares would have been re- 
warded with a fund of $117,371.40. 


“Little Women” Taps 
New Movie Market 


ANY an industry has vast, un- 

touched markets at its doors, 
waiting only for the proper merchan- 
dising key to open it. The moving 
picture Little Women, which is still 
piling up box-office records, is dra- 
matic proof. 

Gossipers in Hollywood’s Brown 
Derby snickered when they heard the 
film was being made. ‘A fine, artis- 
tic thing for the industry as a 
whole,” they said, “but the Lord help 
R-K-O at the box-office.” When 
executives saw a private preview in 
New York, they agreed that Little 
Women was headed for a flop in 
first-run. theatres (though women’s 
clubs, churches and educational soci- 
eties were loud in their praise). 

So the executives decided to run 
for cover. One result was R-K-O’s 
enthusiastic co-operation in furnish- 
ing schools with material for study 
of the  picture—historical back- 
ground, suggestions for essay con- 
tests and so on. This, they thought, 
might bring in enough customers to 
cushion the blow. 

But, as everyone knows, Little 
Women was a smash hit. For three 
weeks it jammed the 6,200-seat 
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Radio City Music Hall, then ran for 


four more weeks at the adjacent Cen- «~ 


ter Theater—a thing that had never 
happened before. 

The industry was flabbergasted. It 
was even more flabbergasted when 
it counted the box-office receipts of 
competing Broadway picture houses. 
When one has a smash hit, the others 
invariably suffer. But no one suf- 
fered from Little Women. Compet- 
ing box-offices found the cash coming 
in as usual. 

The answer was clear: bright and 
unstinted praise from educators, 
women’s clubs, church organizations 
and the like had brought out a new 
class of picture-goers: skeptics, liter- 
ati, and, especially, school children 
who, were told to see Little Women 
by their English teachers; in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, for example, see- 
ing the picture was suggested as 
homework to five thousand pupils. 

The film’s success did not “just 
happen.” The general public liked 
it, of course. But the extra divi- 
dends came from people who rarely, 
if ever, see a movie. The fact that 
they turned out to see Little Women 
was due largely to an intelligent, 
carefully planned campaign organized 
by R-K-O’s exploitation department 
and fostered by Will Hays’ Motion 

Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America. 

Theatre advertising appeals to the 
millions who are more-or-less regular 
customers of picture houses. But it 
leaves skeptics and pooh-poohers un- 
impressed ; they ignore it or don’t be- 
lieve it. And their number is in the 
millions—as vast an undeveloped 





within its banks and check erosion. 
revetment undertaking near St. Louis 
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Wide World 


They’re still friends, though they turn their backs. Whiskey samplers 

(they only sniff it) are forbidden to watch one another’s reactions 

lest their individual opinions be swayed. Tests are made only in the 
morning hours, when senses are sharpest 


market as any industry. can name. 

So the Association is carrying on 
a long-range campaign to reach them 
with word-of-mouth advertising 
from sources which they respect— 
letters, bulletins and verbal recom- 
mendations sent out. by educational 
societies, women’s clubs, churches 
and similar organizations. All of 
these are completely independent of 
the Association; it only gives them 
the opportunity of reviewing and 
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International 

Heavy Winter snows may mean Spring flodds. All along the Missis- 

sippi, PWA funds are pouring into flood control to keep the river 


Above, work proceeds on a 


grading pictures, and co-operation in 
promoting well-recommended ones 
(as, in the case of Little Women, it 
helped R-K-O to furnish schools 
with study material). And the As- 
sociation leans over backward to keep 
any taint of commercialism out of its 
work—a job made no easier by the 
suspicion which the slam-bang pro- 
motion tactics of local exhibitors have 
aroused. 

Results of the long-range cam- 
paign are becoming more and more 
impressive. The success of Little 
Women is a large feather in the As- 
sociation’s cap; it gives definite proof 
of the dollars-and-cents value which 
comes’ from high standards in film 
content—an argument which -im- 
presses producers as none other does. 


Rail Air-Conditioning 
Due for Boom 


F forecasts come true, the close of 

1934 will find three times as 
many air-conditioned railroad cars 
in service as in 1933; more than 
2,800 air-conditioned cars will be 
rolling over the rails; and nearly all 
important trains will be carrying their 
passengers in air-conditioned com- 
fort. 

Railway Age is authority for the 
prediction. “By way of contrast,” it 
says, “at the close of 1933 there were 
only 648 air-conditioned cars in ser- 
vice, including 404 railroad-owned 
and 244 Pullman-owned cars.” 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


Deliver me from all evildoers that 
talk nothing but sickness and failure. 

Grant me the companionship of 
men who think success and men who 
work for it. 

Loan me associates who cheerfully 
face the problems of a day and try 
to overcome them. 

Relieve me of all cynics and critics. 

Give me good health and the 
strength to be of real service to the 
world, and I'll get all that’s good for 
me, and will what’s left to those who 
want it—WILLIAM FEATHER. 


There is a great waste in selling, 
especially in “hurrah” selling, with 
conventions, campaigns, contests, and 
all the odds and ends of high-pressure 
stuff that have been devised.—H. S. 
FIRESTONE. 


Trying to equal or improve on the 
service of other merchants is better 
than envying them.—IDEAL AMERI- 
CAN MERCHANT. 


In the humblest mortal there is a 
throne room. Its door unfolds silently, 
magically, whenever one dares to be 
creatively useful; to benefit his kind 
by breaking new paths, building new 
structures, awakening new deeds and 
restoring new ideals.—GoOETHE. 


He who wishes to fulfil his mission 
must be a man with one idea—that is, 
of one great, overmastering purpose 
overshadowing all his other aims and 
guiding and controlling his whole life. 
—Cuar_es AUSTIN BATES. 


Anyone who stops learning is old, 
whether this happens at twenty or 
eighty. Anyone who keeps on learn- 
ing not only remains young, but 
becomes constantly more valuable re- 
gardless of physical capacity. — 
SELECTED. 


A smile feeds the heart while a 
grouch starves the soul—THE CoL- 
GATE CLOCK. 


Don’t carry around a lot of opin- 
ions with which to start an argument. 
Facts are better—HoucuTon LINE. 








A Text 


Let us not be desirous of vain 
glory, provoking one another, 
envying one another.—Gala- 
tians 5:26. 


Sent in by R. E. Clark, E. 
Cleveland, Ohio. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is — to senders of texts 
used, 


“Safety first” has been the motto 
of the human race for half a million 
years ; but it has never been the motto 
of leaders. A leader must face dan- 
ger. He must take the risk and the 
blame, and the brunt of the storm.— 
HERBERT N. Casson. 











All his faults are such that one 
loves him still the better for them.— 
GOLDSMITH. 


Dreamer and Doer 


It’s easy enough, my friend, to dream 
Of Utopian worlds afar; 
Where wealth and power and prowess 
gleam 
Remote as the utmost star. 


It’s pleasant enough m dreams to 
cloak 
The ugly, immediate fact— 
But the wise man knows that the 
dream’s a joke 
Till yoked with the will to act! 


For a dream’s a drug or a dream’s a 
goad, 
Whichever you choose to make it. 
One man it speeds on the upward 
road ; 
Another it lures to forsake it. 


For years unnumbered the seers have 
told 
In saga and story and song 
Their marvelous dreams of an Age 
of Gold 
Washed clean of all grief and 
wrong. 


And ninety-nine are with dreams 
content, 

But the hope of a world made new 
Is the hundredth man who is grimly 
bent 
On making the dream come true! 


—Tep OLSON. 


Were I to pray for a taste which 
should stand me in good stead under 
every variety of circumstances and be 
a source of happiness and cheerful- 
ness to me during life and a shield 
against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon 
me, it would be a taste for reading — 
Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 


We are all manufacturers—making 
good, making trouble or making ex- | 
cuses.—EXCHANGE. 


Don’t expect your boss to pay you 
a dollar an hour for your working 
hours when you then use your leisure 
hours as though they were not worth 
five cents a dozen.— Henry L. 
DOHERTY. 


We try to make a virtue of vices 
we are loath to correct—La Rocue- 
FOUCAULD. 


Think of ease but work on.— 
HERBERT. 


Every time you understand a thing 
you multiply yourself. — CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN. 


The six laws of work are as fol- 
lows: 

1. A man must drive his energy, 
not be driven by it. - 

2. A man must be master of his 
hours and days, not their servant. 

3. The way to push things through 
to a finish effectively must be learned. 

4. A man must earnestly want. 

5. Never permit failure to become 
a habit. 

6. Learn to adjust yourself to the 
conditions you have to endure, but 
make a point of trying to alter or 
correct conditions so that they are 
most favorable to you. 

—WILLIAM FREDERICK BOooK. 


A miser grows rich by seeming 


poor; an extravagant man grows 
poor by seeming rich—SHAKES- 
PEARE, 


On the road to success you have to 
be your own service station —HER- 
BERT A. SCHOENFELD. 
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1934 


Many a man who began with a 


small policy has a well-rounded 


Life Insurance 


Sao 


“Great oaks from 
little acorns grow” 


Ownership of your first life in- 
surance policy—small though 
it may be—often brings a new 
viewpoint. You feel as though 
you have planted a “financial 
acorn” which in time will be an 
oak, more valuable each year 
it grows. You will probably find 
it easy and convenient to pay 
for this first policy by the week 
or by the month. 


As your first “acorn” becomes 
firmly rooted, you will want to 
plant others. You may find that 
by small economies, here and 
there—not too difficult—you 


can accomplish your purpose. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT + » * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Many a man, who has gradually 
built a well-rounded program 
of life insurance and who now 
pays for his later policies yearly 
or semi-annually, is proud of the 
first small policy taken in his 
‘teens. It started him on the 
road to financial independence 


through life insurance. 


Plant your “acorn” now and 
watch it grow. The day will not 
be far distant when you will be 
planting others for your own 
security and for those who may 
look to you for protection. 


Talk to your Metropolitan Field- 
Man. He can tell you how to 
plant your “financial acorns.” 
Or mail this coupon. 


Program today 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 
—pay off mortgages 
—educate children 


—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 


—establish business credits 


—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 


—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 


—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 


premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


























WAT 
Metropolitan Life pies, 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 





Without obligation on 
my part, | shall be glad 
to have you send me in- 
formation concerning the 
way to make my “finan- 
cial acorns” grow into 
“oaks.” 
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... B. C. Forbes Asks... 















































HE first quarter of 1934 has, 
on the whole, advanced recov- 
ery. 

Whether the second quarter will 
bring further improvement will de- 
pend mainly on the influence exer- 
cised by Washington. President 
Roosevelt acted reasonably and ef- 
fectively when a catastrophic auto- 
motive strike was threatened. 

If Congress and powerful bureau- 
crats exhibit similar statesmanship 
during coming months, economic and 
employment progress should be en- 
joyed. 

If, on the other hand, radicalism 
runs riot, if fillers of pay envelopes 
are so treated that they become dis- 
couraged, if law-makers do not act 
rationally in such matters as the 
Fletcher-Rayburn bili and the Se- 
curities Act, then the nation may suf- 
fer a new and serious setback. 

When a major labor crisis loomed, 
when it appeared as if Washington 
would encourage the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in insisting upon a 
“closed” America, sentiment became 
palpably apprehensive. -The security 
markets became lifeless and receded, 
commodities sagged, advertising and 
sales efforts became more timid. The 
spirit of enterprise was chilled. 


HOSE in the “know” were 
aware of the determination of 
motor manufacturers to resist un- 
compromisingly complete domination 
by organized labor. Executives were 
prepared to risk even a prolonged 
strike rather than place themselves 
under the dictation of the A. F. of L. 
For a time, the outlook was dis- 
tinctly alarming. 

Then, President Green and his as- 
sociates, sensing the adamant stand of 
employers, decided that compromise 
was preferable to a showdown. When 


-FORBES for 


Will President 
Roosevelt Soon 


Subordinate the 


“Brain Trust’? 


leading automobile manufacturers an- 
nounced a thirty-six-hour week and 
the equivalent of a ten per cent. in- 
crease in wage rates, the “outside” 
labor agitators recognized that the 
jig was up and that it would be wise 
for them to effect an agreement, any 


kind of agreement, which would save ° 


their face. 


HE prospect is that if employers 
in unorganized industries be- 
come satisfied that the American 
Federation is not to be given supreme 
power and is not to become some- 
thing resembling a super-government, 
initiative and courage will reappear. 
If, on top of this, a half-way ac- 
ceptable stock regulation bill be 
passed, and if the impossibly rigid 
punitive Securities Act be appreciably 
modified, the financial community 
may also begin to show more con- 
fidence. 

President Roosevelt could revivify 
revival by proclaiming that he realizes 
the cardinal importance of enabling 
business and industry to earn at least 
modest profits and that he will not 
be sympathetic towards any action by 
Congress, departments, commissions 
or bureaus calculated to interfere un- 
duly with the filling of pay envelopes. 

Unless and until the Washington 
atmosphere is further clarified, un- 
certainty and irregularity must be 
expected. 

Happily, the rank and file of con- 
sumers are showing a disposition to 
purchase more freely. 

The recrudescence of uneasiness at 
the top has not been reflected by 
volume of retail buying, by railway 
car loadings, by power consumption, 
by bank debit totals or by other ac- 
cepted yardsticks of activity. 

If a restoration of confidence can 
be effected speedily throughout em- 


ploying and investment circles, busi- 
ness may escape a serious setback. 

The trend in leading countries 
abroad, as well as in Canada, for- 
tunately is in the right direction. 
Given freedom from disturbing po- 
litical interference, business condi- 
tions in this country should also enjoy 
betterment. 

In my humble opinion, the time 
has come when Washington should 
zealously seek to recede from the 
daily limelight and thus permit the 
national mind to center on normal 
activities. 

Such a course would encourage 
foreign investment in American se- 
curities and inspire faith in our cur- 
rency, our institutions, our corporate 
enterprises. 


T still remains true that advancing 

prices for stocks, bonds, com- 
modities and raw materials exercise a 
potent influence on sentiment, on 
enterprise, on employment, on con- 
sumption, on travel and recreation. 

The so-called expose of the Brain 
Trust’s ulterior objective by Dr. 
Wirt, head of the Gary « (Ind.) 
schools, may effect a salutary pur- 
pose. Certainly, the Brain Trust’s 
maneuvers thus far do not tend to 
disprove the charge that its ultimate 
objective is to bring about drastic 
revolution in our whole industrial, 
financial, economic, governmental sys- 
tem, and to establish some species of 
alien ’ism—Communism, Sovietism, 
Socialism or the like. 

My prediction is that President 
Roosevelt will shortly find it advis- 
able to subordinate the influence and 
activities of the Brain Trust and to 
turn to more practical, more experi- 
enced, more “American” advisers for 
counsel. 

Hopefulness is still permissible. 
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Kellogg’s Six-Hour Day 
Brings Better Work 


ATE in March, the Kellogg 

Company, makers of cereal foods 
in Battle Creek, Michigan, announced 
the highest wages it has ever paid. 

The announcement alone is sig- 
nificant enough. But it adds signifi- 
cance when it is coupled with the fact 
that Kellogg is now well into its 
fourth year of a permanent six-hour- 
day work schedule. It was put into 
effect December 1, 1930. The plant 
runs twenty-four hours a day; the 
change to a six-hour day involved 
substitution of four six-hour shifts 
for three eight-hour shifts. 

A month ago, the Kellogg Com- 
pany made the first formal report of 
the results. It says: 

“In costs, in efficiency and in 
smoothness of operation, the new 
system has proved equal to or superi- 
or to the old. 

“An important factor in the suc- 
cess of the plan is the improved 
health record of employees. Taking 
the average of sickness of the six 
years previous to the change and the 
average of two years since the change 
we find that there is a 20 per cent. 
improvement. .. . Furthermore, there 
has been an even greater improve- 
ment in lost-time accident records.” 

Other results have been: (1) 
Higher efficiency per worker as well 
as per machine; (2) more units pro- 
duced per dollar of overhead; (3) 
reduction of total manufacturing 
costs per unit. 





Best-Dressed Products Sell Best 
(Continued from page 13) 
ism is giving way to the functional 
style in industrial design, and most 
designers believe that functionalism 
will dominate the national style 
which is now emerging. Functional- 
ism’s characteristic is to make the 
product appear to be exactly what it 
18: a gasoline pump looks like a gas- 
oline pump, not like a Corinthian 
column or the trunk of a tree. The 
product should, at the same time, be 
designed as simply and with as much 
grace of line as possible without de- 
stroying its honesty of appearance. 
But product designers are very 
cautious in promoting their profes- 
sion. “Not all products can or should 
be re-designed,” they insist. “Dress- 
ing up a product is no cure-all for 
sliding sales. Mass-production goods 
of fairly recent development are best 
adapted to re-design, but even here 
there are important exceptions; and 
the sales effectiveness of those which 
can be and are modernized leans 
heavily on their merchandising.” 
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he 


on a spending splurge 
merely put DROPS in 
the bucket .. . 


credit to a millien tamilies 
turns the faucet FULL ON 


Credit, extended to the vast army of plain citizens, enables them to buy their 
cars, refrigerators, oil and gas burners, electrical household appliances and 
all the other comforts that mark the high standard of American family life. 


They haven’t always the cash to buy these things outright. The average man 
must pay as he uses—or do without. 


But the average merchant’s resources are limited, too. That’s why Commercial 
Credit Company’s budget buying system has grown from humble beginningsto 
great proportions. It serves the people of modest means. It enables merchants, 
distributors and manufacturers to keep their working capital liquid. It lets 
loose a flood of buying power— increases sales for those who offer the service. 


This year promises a revival. Industry is wiser and better organized .. . ready 
to move forward. Manufacturers, distributors and dealers who provide well- 
oiled machinery of credit and collection will see the new spirit reflected in 
ever-increasing volume. 


Commercial Credit Company was a pioneer in time payment financing. 
Founded in 1912 with a capital of $300,000, its growth has been regular and 
healthy. Its purchases are based on character 
and ability to pay. Its charges for services are 
reasonable and fair. Buyers are not permitted 
to buy beyond their means. Collections are 
carefully supervised to protect both the 
buyer’s equity and the seller’s interest. Every 
precaution is taken to avert loss to either party. 
Commercial Credit Company’s successful 
administration releases a great buying power 
for the upbuilding of America’s business. 


Commercial Credit Company purchases 
open accountsteceivable, notes, and 
instalment lien obligations from respen- 
sible Manufacturers, Distributors and 
Dealers. Financing plans are provided 
to cover the time payment sale of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, oil burners, ma- 
chinery and equip air conditioning 
units, heati plants, store and o; 

fixtures, hoe Sol oneteabamecme 
broad classifications, including hun- 
dreds of individual products. The 
service is natio’ in scope, yet com- 
pletely local through one red and 
twenty-five offices located in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 








CommerciaL Crepit Company 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS |/* 7S 






Headquarters BALTIMORE 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $39,000,000 


Wherever You Are ¢ Whatever You Make, Seil or Buy © Investigate Commercial Credit Service 
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Where Selling Prospects 
Are Brightest 


OW Miami is complaining. Not 
long ago it was Tampa, saying 
~ “that the Pictograph was too 
favorable to Miami. But in the midst 
of their busiest season in years, 
Miami business men have now found 
time to protest that the Pictograph 
underrates their recent achievement. 
It happens, however, that the Pic- 
tograph is founded on facts and fig- 
ures. And no one, either in Tampa 
or Miami or any other “maligned” 
city, has yet brought forward facts 
and figures to prove the Pictograph 
wrong in any single instance. 

In spite of its remarkable gains, 
Miami is correctly rated C. For in 
spite of its emphatic comeback, busi- 
ness in this fortunate city does not 
show as much gain over last year 
as does that in motor-making De- 
troit, steel-producing Birmingham or 
the several other localities marked A 
or B on the map. 

To those who use the Pictograph 
for practical purposes, the lesson is 
this: almost continuously throughout 
the past year and more, Miami has 
been given a high rating and marked 
with upward pointing arrows on the 
Pictograph. Those who use the Pic- 
tograph as a guide in marketing plans 
were prepared to get their share of 
Miami’s splendid Winter. The same 
Pictograph “fans” are now watching 
other territories (such as Detroit) 
which show even greater promise for 
the future. 


ABCD Ratings 


In a territory marked A on this 
map, business is now more than twice 
(211 per cent.) what it was a year 
ago. In a B territory it is roughly 
one-and-a-half to two times (146 to 
210 per cent.) as great as last year. 
The exact measure indicated by the 
ratings is given in the following tabu- 
lation : 


This Issue Last Issue 
ee 211 or higher 236-375 
2 vee 146-210 149-235 
D. sanGunee 101-145 94-148 
D .icakeert 69-100 59-93 


With the ratings practically the 
same as in the last Pictograph, the 
improvement indicated by the con- 
siderable increase in B areas will be 
noted. 


The List of “Best” Cities 


_ Among cities in which business has 
in the past few weeks compared more 


favorably with the same period a 
year earlier than at any time since 
the first publication of the Pictograph 
are the following. These fifteen cities 
are listed in the order of their popu- 
lation. 


1. Detroit, Mich.: Automobile payrolls 
in March (before the latest raise), $4 
million a’ week against $2 million last 
year. Industrial employment higher than 
since June, 1930, and above the 1923-1925 
average. Help-wanted ads range from 
arc welders to upholsterers. 

2. Baltimore, Md.: Instead of declining 
slightly, as it did two years ago, or 
sharply, as it did last year, business has 
held quite steady throughout the Winter. 


3. Jersey City, N. J.: The usual drop 
from the best Winter levels to the be- 
ginning of the Spring rise has been 
scarcely appreciable. 


4. Akron, Ohio: Instead of falling off 
during the Winter (as in the past two 
years) business has steadily risen. 


5. San Antonio, Tex.: Another case of 
steady advance replacing Winter decline. 


6. Portland, Ore.: Tax . collections 
highly encouraging. First five days of 
income-tax receipts fifty per cent. ahead 
of last year. 


7. Birmingham, Ala.: Steel, Iron, Coal 
continue their gains. 


8. Dayton, Ohio: From the first of the 
year, business has been as steady as a 
rock. Two years ago it fell nearly 
twenty per cent. before the Spring rise. 


9. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Another case 
of steady business replacing the sub- 
stantial drop of previous years. 


10. Flint, Mich.: Recent business con- 
siderably ahead of anything in the past 
year. Thousands of Buick, Chevrolet 
and Fisher-Body employees will now 
profit by latest pay increase. 


11. Des Moines, Ia.: Here, too, a 
steady gain has replaced the customary 
decline of late Winter. 


12. Tulsa, Okla.: Bank deposits have 
increased $6 million in two months, $11 
million in four months. 


13. Salt Lake City, Utah: Business is 
now overtaking the levels of two years 
ago. 


14. Erie, Pa.: Business has been gain- 
ing steadily since mid-February, is at 
January levels. In the past two years, 
January levels were never again reached 
(except momentarily last July). 


15. Spokane, Wash.: Winter decline, 
substantial in previous years, almost im- 
perceptible this year. Building of Grand 
Coulee dam expected to stimulate busi- 
ness from now on. 
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“DEAD’ ACCOUNTS 


..and Got 7 New Ones 
with this Simple — 














I HAD never tried using pencils to carry 
an advertising message before I saw one 
of the new Autopoints. But this new me- 
chanical pencil was so attractive, that I 
decided to make a test. 

I simply couldn’t believe it, when the 
results started to roll in. They brought us 
business for upwards of a year. In the first 
six months, 13 “dead” customers called 
us up and we were able to trace the “re- 
vival” to nothing but these little ambassa- 
dors! Half a dozen other such episodes fol- 
lowed. And out of ten new customers who 
came to us voluntarily, we found seven 
who had become familiar with our name 
because of our Autopoint pencils. 

But it is not surprising that my Adver- 
tising Autopoints have become the favorite 
writing tools of so many men. They’re beau- 
tifully colored; really artistically designed; 
and expensive-looking. I never saw such a 
sturdy, fool-proof pencil, or one that could 
take so much punishment. That’s why Auto- 
points now go to bigger and bigger lists for 
me, every year. 

Many Autopoint “advertisers” can tell 
you stories like this. Why not find out what 
these little sales ambassadors can do for 
you? Enclose this coupon, with your firm’s 
letterhead; get our book “£37 Sales Plans.’ 
This book will show you 37 tested ideas in 
which Autopoints brought amazingly grati- 
fying returns! There is a successful plan in 
this book for you! 


Save 41 Cents Per Employee 


Did you know that Autopoints are now sav- 
ing sums running into many dollars for lead- 
ing firms — just by cutting down the cost of 
wood pencils? 41¢ per employee is the aver- 
age; in many cases itis much larger. Multiply . 
this saving by the numberof your employees 
—see how many dollars it amounts to 


The Qutepoint- Co. 


Autopoints are Available at all Reliable Stationers 


ne ee ee ee ee 
i The Autopoint Co., Dept. F-4 
— 1801 Foster Ave., ae 

r] C) Send me your book of 37 
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Tell me how I can 
tested sales plans. No ob- LJ ; 


save 4lc per em- a 
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Become a 


Chief Accountant, 
Auditor, or 
Comptroller 


The accounting department is the heart 
of any business. Here are gathered, corre- 
lated and interpreted the facts about every 
phase of the business. Here is determined 
the management of money—the life blood 
of the business. That is why the account- 
ing executive is an important executive 
—well paid, respected, consulted by his 
superiors—in an unusual position to know 
and to grow. 

You can now qualify for one of these 
positions—at home, in your spare time, 
and at low cost. You can ura yourself 
by the very same training which enabled 
1,150 LaSalle students to pass C. P. A. 
examinations—and thousands of others 
to become executive accountants. You 
learn quickly because expert C. P. A’s. per- 
sonally coach you. You learn thoroughly 
because you study under the famous 
LaSalle Problem Method, actually hand- 
ling and solving the problems that face 
the accountant in business. 

You can begin at any point in account- 
ing to which your knowledge qualifies and 

as far as you wish. Post Graduate 
Electives prepare you for the C. P. A. 
examinations or for accounting special- 
ization in any field of commerce. 
Aninteresting 64-page booklet, “Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays,” analyzes the various 
fields of accounting, describes the problems and 
opportunities in this growing profession and tells 
how you may qualify for successin it. This book 
is free. Ask for it by writing—today. 


y 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The school that has trained over 1,150 C.P.A.’s 
Dept. 4364-HR, Chicago, Ill. 


tlemen: 
Please send me—free of all cost or ob- 


gation—your booklet on “*Accountancy, 
the Profession That Pays,”’ and full in- 
formation about how I can apes for 
success in executive accounting. 











Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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“Company Union” vs. Outside Union 
(Continued from page 12) 


current dispute. Unionism says “No! 
True collective bargaining under em- 
ployee representation is impossible in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred plans. 
The organization of employees con- 
fined to one plant or one company has 
too little economic and financial 
strength to make demands effectively 
and to back them up with action. 
The company has every advantage on 
its side. It has the financial re- 
sources to outlast workmen in a strike 
and the money to hire expert lawyers 
and statisticians to refute workmen’s 
arguments for higher pay. A great 
many employee representation plans 
state that the general manager, the 
president or the board of directors is 
the final court of appeal if employee 
and management representatives can- 
not agree. This proves that employee 
representation is controlled and domi- 
nated by the company itself when it 
comes to a showdown.” 


UT the case against employee 

representation as a method of 
collective bargaining is by no means 
as strong as the unions claim. For 
one thing, employees still retain their 
fundamental right to strike if the 
management’s action fails to satisfy 
them. Again, there is a strong cur- 
rent trend in employee representation 
toward calling in a board of arbitra- 
tion in case of disagreement. Fur- 
thermore, the employee representative 
who plays along with the company 
risks repudiation by his fellows. 
Finally, there remains the stubborn 
fact that many high-wage industries 
—automobile, steel and oil, for ex- 
ample—have reached that level with- 
out the prod of unionism, sometimes 
without even that of employee repre- 
sentation. 

Nevertheless, the union’s ability to 
make its power felt throughout an 
entire industry is an important advan- 
tage to the workman. By threaten- 
ing an industry-wide strike it can 
exact concessions which can be ob- 
tained in no other way. And, if a 
strike proves to be necessary, it will 
be much more effective than one 
called by employee representatives. 

In spite of unionism’s obvious 
faults, it offers the employee still 
other advantages. For one thing, in 
the words of a rank-and-file member 
of a national union, “Our head man 
knows his stuff. He’s studied- this 
thing, and he knows what the com- 
panies can pay. They can’t pull any 
wool over his eyes like they could if 
you or I or some other time-card man 


was up there arguing with a lot of 
high-powered statisticians and law- 
yers from the company. He’s a 
specialist. He puts all his time on 
the job and he don’t do it as sort of 
a part-time proposition like you 
would in a company union.” 

Here, union advocates make an- 
other point. The employee represen- 
tative, they truthfully assert, is paid 
by the company. Therefore, they 
continue, he cannot speak freely for 
employees in a clean-cut issue be- 
tween the company and its men. The 
situation is like that of the lawyer 
who is paid by the other side, or the 
purchasing agent who is on a vendor’s 
payroll. 

This argument, however, ignores 
the sincerity of the well-organized 
employee representation plan, and 
the company’s wholehearted desire to 
give its employees a square deal. It 
may be true that management must 
educate employee representatives to 
take an independent, critical attitude. 
It is certainly true that a great many 
employee representatives do take this 
attitude, and that they fight for their 
constituents’ rights just as bitterly as 
do union business agents. 


UT the union is not yet ready to 

rest its case. A member told 
me, “Sure, the “union protects us. 
Good thing, too. I and my family 
have got to eat. If we didn’t have 
the union checking up on every one 
of us that gets fired and seeing that 
there’s a good reason for it, we 
wouldn’t know where we was at from 
one day to the next.” In other 
words, the need for economic security 
dominated this man’s thinking, just 
as it does that of everyone else. He 
was sure that the union provided 
insurance against arbitrary treatment. 
He wasn’t sure that employee repre- 
sentation could provide it. 

The average workman feels a need 
for protection against a threat from 
another direction. For, just as the 
employer has his price-chiseler, the 
employee has his wage-chiseler. The 
well-organized union insists on the 
maintenance cf wage standards by 
employees as well as by employers. 
It restrains irresponsible employees 
who might injure their fellow-work- 
ers for personal gain. In this respect, 
the function of the union is strikingly 
similar to that of the trade associa- 
tion under the National Recovery 
Administration. Both are the means 
of substituting collective effort for an 
individual effott that is now widely 
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discredited ; and each is charged with 
the duty of enforcing a code—the 
NRA code for employers, the union 
agreement for employees. “Why,” asks 
the union, “have employers joined 
trade associations if the industry-wide 
organization has no advantage over 
the individual plant? And why, un- 
less they have an ulterior motive, 
should employers object to their men 
doing the same thing?” 


F non-union workmen had no 
answer to thése questions, union- 
ism could well afford to consider its 
case won. Asa matter of fact, how- 
ever, there is an answer: the em- 
ployer’s motives in opposing unionism 
are not necessarily ulterior. It is 
quite true that the ideal set-up from 
the employee’s point of view may be 
an industry-wide union bargaining 
with an industry-wide trade associa- 
tion. But that requires ideal organ- 
ization and leadership on the part of 
the union. And most employers and 
many employees know that unionism 
is terribly weak in both of these fun- 
damental requirements. The fact is 
that, from the employee’s point of 
view, what theoretical advantages 
unionism has over employee repre- 
sentation have been offset by its lack 
of capable, responsible leadership. 
But that is not sufficient reason to 
deny that the union may perform a 
real service for the workman. Only 
the blindest sort of smugness answers 
the union’s offer of protection by 
saying “Employees don’t need pro- 
tection any more.” The medieval 
employer still exists. Perhaps you 
don’t meet him as often as you did 
ten years ago. But you don’t have to 
hunt very hard to find him. 
Liberal-minded employers ‘them- 
selves are the first to admit this. One 
of them said to me a short while ago, 
“Too many men at the top have for- 
gotten what it’s like to face a man 
and tell him he’s laid off or his pay 
has been cut. They think it’s just a 
simple statement. So they do it on 
any excuse, in an off-hand way. 
“But it isn’t just a simple state- 
ment. What they’re saying is that 
the workman has to give up his home, 
or stop giving treatments to his sick 
child, or send his wife and kids back 
to the family, or take one of his kids 
out of school and put him to. work. 
“A lot of our big companies are 
going to pay through the nose for the 
rotten, filthy things they’ve done to 
their men in the last three years.” 
_ Some of those companies are pay- 
ing to-day. : 


This is the second and concludin 
6 2 g 

ms at br gen Union’ vs. Out- 
fs e preceding one pre- 

Sented the employer’s point of er , 






























A MESSAGE 


TO THE 


17,061 AGENTS OF 


THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
and 


THE HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY CO. 


On every side we see evidence that the country is slow- 
ly but certainly emerging from the era of discouragement 
and depression. To you, the far-flung group of Hartford 
Agents everywhere, the Hartford extends a public expres- 
sion of appreciation for your loyalty and cooperation over 
the trying years through which we have passed. * During 
the 124 years of its life the Hartford, a stock company 
whose policies are non-assessable, has weathered many 
critical periods with honor and increasing strength. * An- 
other successful record made by the Hartford in the face 
of adverse conditions is set forth in the annual statements 
of the Two Hartfords. Be sure you have at hand a sufh- 
cient supply of these statements to hand to property owners 
who may be interested in the financial strength of their 


insurance companies. 


To the Public: 


THE NAME OF THE HARTFORD AGENT IN MANY COMMUNITIES IS LISTED 
UNDER “HARTFORD” IN THE TELEPHONE BOOK. IF IT ISN'T SO LISTED 
WRITE THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC, CANADIAN AND OTHER FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES 
December 31, 1933 





ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS 


SN be danced Chas oar awe ghee 
Marketable Securities (at Market 
December 31, 1988) ..,........ 
RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for 
Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts..... $ 11,979,179.43 
Other Notes and Accounts..... 835,524.26 


INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, 
Whichever Lower) 


pe eee $ 13,487,662.75 
i ie Eee 6,011,656.93 
ee ee 19,594,878.79 


$ 14,747,331.83 
8,573,691.49 


12,814,703.69 


39,094,198.47 





re es 


FIXED ASSETS 
Land, Buildings, Machinery and 


DINE, sccpebicthocd ooae $222,483,688.09 

Less Mortgages Not Assumed .... 3,031,900.00 
INVESTMENTS 

Affiliated Companies Not Included 

A eee $ 2,553,004.75 
Real Estate Mortgages.......... 280,533.60 
Re ee 5,995,370.23 
Reacquired Capital Stock of Union 

Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

Cg 1,899,493.15 
ee ae enegees 3,861,974.32 


DEFERRED CHARGES 


Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc.....$ 1,215,336.57 
i Ce. os awenees bea e ees 235,467.52 


Patents, Trade Marks and Goodwill. 
iy Ta. | a eee 


INCOME 


EARNINGS (AFTER PROvISION FoR INcoME Tax) 
Deduct— 
Depreciation and Depletion...... $ 6,285,638.39 
err 285,997.23 
Interest on Mortgages and Funded 


Debt of Subsidiary Companies. . 677,396.39 
Dividends on Preferred Stock of ; 
Subsidiary Companies........ 536,678.00 


$ 70,229,925.48 


219,451,788.09 


14,590,376.05 


1,450,804.09 

1.00 
$305,722,894.71 
em 


$ 21,958,637.10 


7,785,710.01 





et TINS 6.655454 s0sensee0bn<% 


$ 14,172,927.09 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION : 


panies, but we did not make a detailed audit of 
tions. 


results of its operations for the year. 


New York, March 24, 1934 





We have made an examination of the balance sheet of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries as at 
December 31, 1933, and of the statement of income and surplus 
for the year 1933. In connection therewith we examined or 
tested accounting records of the Company and other supporting 
evidence with respect to the parent company and United States 
and Canadian subsidiaries and obtained information and ex- 
planations frem officers and employes of the Company ; we also 
made a general review of the accounting methods and of the 
operating and income accounts for the year of these com- 


Accepting the statement of other auditors with respect to sub- 
sidiaries other than United States and Canadian and subject 
to a contingent liability as guarantor on notes of $3,404,969.58, 
in our opinion, based upon such examination, the accompany- 
ing balance sheet and related statement of income and surplus 
fairly present, in accordance with accepted principles of ac- 
counting consistently maintained by the Company during the 
year under review, its position at December 31, 1933, and the 


HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


the transac- 











LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


Accounts Payable.............-. 
Bond Interest (Unpresented Cou- 
pons and Interest Payable Janu- 
ee eee 
Dividend Payable January 1, 1934 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
Taxes (Including Income Taxes) .$ 1,825,053.28 


Bond and Mortgage Interest..... 80,700.00 
Dividends on Outstanding Pre- 

ferred Stock of Subsidiary Com- 

NF ER ey 74,666.66 
Other Accrued Liabilities........ 508,066.53 


FORBES for 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


$ 3,986,105.79 


193,199.00 
2,225,784.50 


2,488,486.47 





TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES. .......0ec00% 


FUNDED DEBT OF SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
First Mortgage Bonds— 


Due February 1, 19387,6%..... $ 1,165,000.00 
Due July 1,1941,5%..... 3,263,000.00 
Due July 1,1950,6%..... 318,000.00 
Due October 1, 1955,5%..... 3,426,000.00 


Mortgages on Real Property— 
Open Mortgage _. SPPPee re 
Due April 1, 1945, 544%...... 191,666.00 

DOTA DURRED DGPS. os cevicccccessevsds 


TOTAL LIABILITIES.......---.--- 
RESERVES FOR DEPRECIATION, ETc.. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK OF SuB- 
SIDIARY COMPANIES ........ ++. $ 6,911,300.00 
CAPITAL StTocK OF UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION— 
9,000,743 SHaRES NO PaR VALUE. 175,163,672.43 
CD DURPEIS 2c cc ivcccscvcess - 41,605,829.06 


700,000.00 


$ 8,893,575.76 


$ 9,063,666.00 


$ 17,957,241.76 


64,084,851.46 


223,680,801.49 





SURPLUS 


Surp.us aT January 1, 1933...........---220e0. 
Add— 


Increase in Market Value of Mar- 
ketable Securities as of Decem- 
Se Eee or $ 

Increase in Dollar Value of Net 
Current Assets of Foreign Sub- 
sidiaries Due to Exchange Rates 


501,626.02 


2,390,691.18 


$ 36,381,724.17 


2,892,317.20 





$ 39,274,041.37 


Deduct— 


Cost in Connection with Discon- 
tinuing Radio Tube Business...$ 1,305,450.66 
Miscellaneous Items Not Affecting 
19388 Operations............. 
Write-down in Value of 97,605 
Shares Reacquired Capital Stock 
to the Unit Rate at Which All 
Outstanding Shares of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
Capital Stock are Carried on 
Liability Side of Consolidated 
Balance Sheet.......cccceces 


783,632.64 


844,043.10 


2,933,126.40 





$ 36,340,914.97 


Add— 
Net Income for Year (as ShOWnN).......e-+eee0% 


Deduct— 


Dividends Declared on Stock of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration : 

No. 62—25c per share, paid April 
PE te tantdb che ahh esere ee $ 

No. 683—25c per share, paid July 
eR eer 

No. 64—25c per share, paid Oct. 
AO a 

No. 65—25c per share, payable 
emt. G, Es be ve ease eonne 


2,250,185.75 
2,250,185.75 
2,250,185.75 
2,250,185.75 


$ 9,000,743.00 
Less Dividends on Reacquired Cap- 


14,172,927.09 


$ 50,513,842.06 





RE SRD: 4 AER ee 92,730.00 8,908,013.00 
SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1933..........++. «++ $ 41,605,829.06 
mnenmentnes mete cat PAIN 


Norte : Income includes twelve months’ earnings to September 30, 1933, of certain subsidiaries other than United States and Canadian. 





——_—_-_ i. ak ae bet ae Ge. 
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trial exposition were like “yours 

truly,’ I am afraid that exposition 
exhibitors would have a real grievance. 
After I have wandered up and down 
the aisles of an exposition like the 
Power show or the Heating and Venti- 
lating show for several hours, I general- 
ly find that I have been totally unim- 
pressed by all of the really impressive 
exhibits but have been quite fascinated 
by two or three relatively small items. 
Usually those which appear to combine 
novelty with what seems to me general 
practical value—which meet an old need 
in a new way perhaps, or solve some 
problem which is in itself new or in- 


[« everyone who attended an indus- 


teresting. 
I had exactly this experience at the 
American Management Association’s 


Fourth Annual Packaging Exposition 
the other day. 


A New Staple Hammer. There was, 
for instance, a hammer for driving 
staples into wood or light metal. 

There is an older type of staple ham- 
mer on the market, used by window 
dressers and others who have to fasten 
fabric or paper to wood, tack display 
backgrounds into position, and so on. 
But the new hammer is quite different, 
and apparently much more capable. 

For one thing, it is so balanced that 
you do not really have to drive the 
staples with muscular effort. You sim- 
ply tap the surface on which you are 
working, and at the moment of impact 
the driving mechanism comes swiftly 
into action and sends your staple in to 
its full depth. . . . Handy, for instance, 
for rapid fastening of tags to metal 
barrels. 

A related piece of equipment was a 
stapler for desk use with papers, which 
could also be employed (hammer-like, 
should occasion arise) to tack staples 
into material as thick as the staple legs 
are long. 


A Mechanical Inspector. Another me- 
chanism I found interesting was an 
auxiliary labeler for “inspecting” the 
work of a regular bottle-labeler, fasten- 
ing into position any label which had 
escaped the regular machine. 

In effect what this means is that, even 
if the regular machine breaks down, 
labelling does not stop. It also means 
that the regular labelling machine can 
safely be run more rapidly than other- 
wise, for should it occasionally “miss 
fire,” the inspector will see that no 
bottle gets by without a label. 

The working principle is simple 
enough. There are no electric eyes or 
other mysterious adjuncts. Paste is put 
on the surface of each bottle before it 








THE $s IN INVENTIONS 








Keeping Up with Cost-Cutting Devices 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


passes through either machine. As the 
bottle goes by, the auxiliary machine 
presses a label against it. If the paste 
covered surface is still exposed, the label 
sticks. If there is already a label in 
place, the auxiliary label does not stick. 


Another Use for Electric Eye. Speak- 
ing of electric eyes, by the way, how 
many readers know that an electric eye 
can be set to prevent workmen losing 
fingers or being otherwise maimed by 
machinery? You simply let a beam ot 
light fall on an electric eye in such a 
position that if the worker sticks his 
finger or hand or head into a danger 
zone, the machinery is immediately 
stopped. 

Twice in the day and a half since this 
was dictated the newspapers have re- 
ported serious accidents (one death) 
due to hands being caught in moving 
machinery. 

Seems unnecessary ‘doesn’t it? 


To Simplify Charts. Here is some- 
thing for executives who use charts for 
business purposes. 

When a chart is actually being read 
by the executive for whom it is in- 
tended, it is confusing if it contains a 
fine background of scale lines. In most 
cases, the fewer the scale lines, the bet- 
ter the executive can read the message 
of the chart. On the other hand, the 
draftsman needs plenty of scale lines 
when the chart is being drawn. 

Solution: a new chart paper with de- 









tail background lines printed in light 
blue, important scale lines in red. When 
the drawing is completed, it can be pho- 
tographed. Whereupon the network of 
fine lines disappears, only the basic lines 
being reproduced in the photographic 
version. ; 


A Time-Saving Filing System. An- 
other interesting use of color for execu- 
tive purposes came to our attention at 
a meeting of the Industrial Marketing 
Executives’ Association the other day. 

Oliver United Filters, Inc. has about 
fifteen branch offices scattered from 
New York to Johannesburg and Java. 
For each office a distinctive color avail- 
able in printing ink has been chosen, 
and each office is supplied: with inter- 
office memoranda sheets distinctively 
bordered in the proper color. 

The amount of time saved by filing 
clerks in picking out correspondence 
from any given office is reported to be 
considerable. 


Crane Speeded. Is your industrial 
crane slower in lowering than in lifting? 
A new device speeds up lowering—but 
for safety, automatically cuts itself out 
if the load is greater than one-third 
of capacity. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 














Now. . fitted to the very 


latest needs of Ambitious Men 


The man who wants to win a permanent place in this new 
business world needs up-to-date information. The Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, which has brought greater security to 
more than 400,000 men in business, brings its famous Course 
of business training to you in up-to-date form. You can get 
the full story without obligation by asking for the new book 
“What a Business Man Must Know Today.” Send for it now. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

















Name 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 
739 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 














Age. 








Business Acdress 











Business Position 
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Odd Lot 
Trading 


The many advantages it 
offers the small as well as 
the large investor are out- 
lined in a booklet which 
we will gladly send to any 
one interested. 


Ask for Booklet F. 618 


100 Share Lots 
JohnMuir&@ 
Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch O ffice—11 West 42nd. St. 
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WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold his 
stocks for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation 
of a sharp drop to substantially lower levels. 


Admittedly this is an important question. To know 
the correct answer is to possess information worth 
thousands of dollars. Many investment counsellors and 
so-called experts do not commit themselves on this ques- 
tion because they do not know the answer. They hem 
= hedge—tell you to hold for the ‘“‘long pull.’”’ That 


ind of advice does not satisfy intelligent men and 
women. 


Simply send us vour name and address and’ we will 
give you our answer to this question in a straight- 
forward manner. We may be wrong this time, but our 
advice has been ‘surprisingly accurate during the past 
year. At least, it costs nothing to obtain copies of our 
current Stock Market Bulletins. There is no charge— 
no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 534, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading 
procedure and methods in our 
booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for Booklet J-6 


Any listed securities bought 
and sold 


(HISHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange | 
52 Broadway New York | 


' 























PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
Dividend N. 


o. 27 
A quarterly dividend (No. 27) of Seventy-Five 
Cents per share will be paid on May 15, 1934 to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 


April 24, 1934. 
T. F. LANE, Secretary. 
Chicago, March 24, 1934. 








STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 
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Future Still Dubious but Growing Strength 


Suggests An Intermediate Recovery 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 





400, " 1933 
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HILE he has not given up all hope 

of a later resumption of the bull 

movement, the writer has been un- 
favorable toward the market for the 
shorter term ever since the February 15th 
article. Last issue we continued of this 
bearish mind, recommended taking profits 
on another 25 per cent. of our speculative 
campaign, and reduced still further the 
lower objectives for a possible bottom of 
the current downward trend. 

The recession since our last article has 
been irregular but fairly persistent. Short- 
ly after the middle of the past month there 
appeared an interval of improved tech- 
nical support, but as these current lines are 
written prices have suffered another sharp 
set-back which places the averages down 
near the preceding lows once more and 
suggests some further irregularity before 
any important recovery is witnessed. 


IEWING the market from a some- 

what broader angle than the day-to- 
day movements, however, we are begin- 
ning to feel more friendly to it than for 
the past couple of months. It is still a 
dubious question whether any near-term 
strength would carry prices back up into 
new high ground this Spring but we do 
feel that the current reactionary trend may 
well be approaching a level where better 
buying support should make its appear- 
ance, and from which at least a satis- 
factory recovery could begin. 

We are not turning enthusiastically 
bullish at this time and the above senti- 
ments are merely in line with our sug- 
gestions of previous articles. We have felt 
that the recent decline could easily come 
back to close the mid-January gaps at 
around 86 on the Times average, as charted 
above, 98 on the Dow, Jones industrial 
average, 81 for the Standard index of 100 


issues, and about 99 for the Tribune com- 
pilation. 


N view of the gradually strengthening 

technical indications, there is perhaps 
no guarantee that current weakness will 
extend even that much further. The writer 
would have no objection to beginning grad- 
ual re-accumulation right now, for specu- 
lative traders who sold stocks out on our 
previous advice at higher levels. The more 
conservative operator may well wait for 
the exact objectives mentioned above, 
but all such repurchases should be fairly 
closely protected to guard against unex- 
pected continuation of the recent declines. 


For the official record on our speculative 
campaign, it was inaugurated around the 
lows of last October, 25 per cent. of it 
was sold out on December 20th and an- 
other 25 per cent. on the intermediate re- 
covery of March 9th. We repeat the ad- 
vice of last issue, to repurchase this latest 
sale if the averages decline to the levels 
quoted above. 


We also repeat our additional recom- 
mendation, however, that, if declines should 
continue, then twice, the amount of such 
new purchases, or 50 per cent. of the entire 
original campaign, should be protected by 
stop-loss orders just under the lows of last 
December 20th, or at around 80 on the 
above Times average. 


ONG-SWING investment portfolios 
which have been lightened on our pre- 
vious advice in recent articles might once 
more be rebuilt, but it seems only con- 
servative that such long-term portfolios 
should be built up very slowly until the 
market offers more definite signs of re- 

covering strength. 
‘Noon. March 27, 1934. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Advising Mr. Sullivan 


“In your issue of March 1, Lawrence 
Sullivan stated that the average rate per 
kilowatt hour is 2.7 cents in privately 
owned electric light and power plants and 
3.1 cents in municipal plants. That is true. 
But the inference that the municipally 
owned portion of the industry should be 
ashamed of these figures is not, I am 
afraid, justified. 

“Here is the breakdown of the total in 
the four leading classifications, which ac- 
count for the great bulk of all current 
used (U. S. Census figures) : 


Privately owned Municipal 


ants plants 
Domestic ....... neiscees 5.6 cents 4.7 cents 
Small Commercial.... 4.3 2.6 
Large Commercial.... 1.5 1.7 
Municipal Street’ 
Lighting .......000- 4.7 2.1 
“Municipal plants, in other words, 


charge lower rates in three of the four 
principal classes. That the total figures 
give the edge to private plants is due to 
the small average bill of the municipal 
plant’s customer, and the tremendous 
large-commercial sales of the private 
plants.” —E. L. BLatspELL, New York, New 
York. 


Muscle Shoals Real Estate 


“A letter from your financial editor, 
Mr. R. W. Schabacker, advising against 
purchasing property here, was called to 
our attention recently. Your letter head 
contains the statement ‘With All Thy Get- 
ting, Get Understanding’ and in this re- 
gard the writer would like to ask if you 
have ever visited this district and really 
know what there is here? 

“Where else in America do you find such 
a great aggregation of natural resources, 
undeveloped mineral resources, vast amount 
of the lowest priced industrial electric 
power and with the plans and program 
for development on as enormous a scale 
as is now in prospect for this great Ten- 
nessee Valley and District? Possibly you 
would no doubt assume quite a different 
attitude toward Muscle Shoals and this 
great district if you would but come here 
and see for yourself.”—J. G. BAKer, Sec- 
retary, Chamber of Commerce, Sheffield, 
Alabama. 


Without specific details, we are of 
course unable to locate the actual let- 
ter of which Secretary Baker com- 
plains. 

Florence citizens may be sure, how- 
ever, that Forses had no intention of 
running down their city or any specific 
locality. 

We have naturally disapproved of 
some of the promotion schemes which 
appear to have originated around the 
Muscle Shoals territory. I am sure 
that the great plans for your section 
will prove a stimulus but I am also 
sure that there will be continued at- 
tempts to capitalize on such legitimate 
undertakings by unscrupulous promo- 
tors. For your own protection and for 
the investor also, I think we should all 
strive for honesty and completeness in 
the advertising and literature of all 
such projects—R. W. S. ; 


More serious because it has to do with the 
vital question of conserving capital and 
profits — guarding against serious loss, 
while retaining reasonable additional 
profit possibilities. This takes skill. A 
temporary profit may be made by anyone 
—a student or a gambler. But making and 
retaining profits over the years requires 
knowledge and constant vigilance. 


Cause of Losses 


Such knowledge enables one to substitute 
dynamic and truly conservative methods 
for the complacent, incompetent tactics 
which have been the chief cause of most 
people’s losses—-the difference between re- 
trogression and progression, losses and 
profits. 


And foremost among the fallacies that 
have caused losses is the feverish search 
for some one stock which is supposed to 
have greater possibilities than all other 
stocks—for which it is claimed that all 
you have to do is buy it and forget it. 


A Better Way 


Wetsel Service has successfully given in- 
vestors advantages they have needed from 
the time of the “break” of October, 1929, 


Name 


‘aciaiaiaeietetetenteateten 


EPEN,, 
awh 


aT 


J 
| 
A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. ] 
Investment Counselors ] 
| 
1 


Please send me without obligation, your anal 
and Accelerate Its Growth—Through Trading. 





“When to Sell 
-and Why” 


—may soon become a more serious 
problem than the simple question of 
“‘What to buy?” 


through the long bear market and reaching 
into the profit-making swings of 1932, of 
1933, and the present movement. No ¢laim 
has ever been made of special inside knowl- 
edge which would indicate vast superiority 
of one stock over another—for the simple 
reason that we feel quite confident that no 
one possesses such information. 


However, our clients can rest assured they 
will be placed in GOOD, SCUND securi- 
ties, listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and will receive the benefit of 
authoritative technical market knowledge— 
will be advised WHEN to buy and SELL 
—in a manner that gives them the advan- 
tage of the great profit-making principle— 
the law of turnover. 


Send for Free Booklet 


How safety and appreciation are combined 
as a result of the Wetsel philosophy of in- 
vesting is explained in an interesting 5,436 
word pamphlet. This discussion “How to 
Protect your Capital and Accelerate its 
Growth” has changed many a person’s 
ideas regarding investing from haphazard 
bag-of-chance muddling, to clear, rational 
understanding of the so-called “mysteries” 
of market action. 


Send for it by filling in the coupon below. No obligation. 


” 


j----------+-5 


S 


LS 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 


ytical booklet, ‘“‘Hew to Protect Your Capital 
vi F.33A 











Two Rector Street 





Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 
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What Action 
to take NOW 


on These Active Stocks 








Bendix Gen. Motors 
Chrysler Mont. Ward 
Am. Radiator Allis Chalmers 
Penn. R.R. Goodyear 


Sears, Roebuck U. S. Steel 
Borg Warner Col. Gas & Elec. 


pgm UNITED OPINION Bulletin 
gives a clear cut and timely forecast 
of the stock market outlook with specific 
comment on these important issues. Copy 
sent free on request. 


Send for Bulletin F. M. 27 Free 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury —~ re Boston, Mass. 
mere areca se ae 

















We have prepared a pamphlet 
showing our 


Margin Requirements 
and 
Commission Charges 
Copy furnished on request. 


EMANUEL & Co. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NEW LEADERS 


When the next Bull market gets under way, you 
will need to know what stocks will be future 
leaders. Conditions have changed under the New 
Deal and many old-time leaders will prove dis- 
appointing. 

We can give you scientific advice. based on our 
Master Time Factor, which will tell WHEN the 
next upswing will start. Don’t guess or gamble 
on hope. Learn to speculate on knowledge and 
make profits instead of losses. Get our 1934 
Stock Forecast and KNOW. Price $70 or with 
our Tri-weekly Stock Letter to the end of the 
year $100. Tri-weekly Letter alone $15 for one 
month’s trial or $40 for three months. 

ALL STREET STOCK SELECTOR 
and TRUTH OF THE STOCK TAPE”— 
These books combined in one volume. illustrated 
with 41 charts, contain rules for selecting the 

Proof of accuracy free. Ask for A-3. 
best stocks to buy. Price $6. 


W. D. GANN SCIENTIFIC SERVICE INC. 
99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Low-Priced Stock Campaign 


r NHE present article is the fifth in 
what has apparently grown, as a 
result of “reader interest,” to be a 

series, on the low-priced stock campaign 

which was inaugurated in the February Ist 
issue of last year. In order that previous 
progress of this campaign may be more 
easily followed, we shall hereafter refer 
to the previous articles by number. Ar- 

ticle I appeared in the February Ist, 1933, 

issue, Article II in the May 15 issue, 

Article III on August 15 and Article IV 

on December 15 of last year. 

Through previous buying and selling 
advice we approach the current article with 
a portfolio of exactly 50 low-priced stocks, 
all of them having been purchased at 
prices under $15 per share. Our new 
advice includes first a list of six of these 
issues on which we now advise taking total 
profits. - 


Total Profit-Taking Recommended 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 
American Rolling Millst.. I 8 23 188 
Chicago, Rock Island?.... I 4 5 25 
N. Y. Shipbuildingt....... II 6 19 217 
Otis Steely vain cane ead nierditis I 3 7 133 
Tri-Continental ........... 4 5 25 
Transamericat ..........:. I 5 7 40 


Average Profit Per Stock: 120% 


| be all of these lists we have marked 
with the symbol “f” those stocks on 
which partial profit-taking has been pre- 
viously recommended in former articles of 
the series. 

Our second list, presented below, in- 
cludes an additional 21 stocks of the cur- 
rent portfolio of 50, on which our future 
advice is for continued holding. In all of 
the lists, the first figure column indicates 
the number of the article in which the 
stock was originally recommended, while 
the next column shows the price at the 
time of such recommendation. 


Stocks Recommended to Be Held 
Art. Price Price Profit 


Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 
Alleghany Corporation.... I 3 200 
American International... I 8 14 
American Locomotive..... I 32 433 
American Radiator........ I 14 133 
American Woolenj........ I 14 250 
Baldwin Locomotive....... I 13 225 
Budd, E. G., Mfg......... IV 6 20 
Cerro de Pascof........... 5 


- 
WPUWAUNWOOWUODIUMARAQNH 


Columbia Gas & Elec..... II 
Curtis Publishing......... i 


Curtiss-Wright ........... I 33 
Electric Power & Light..III 22* 
ee eee II 150 
International Nickel?..... I 

Sa is. ME’ AEG s conccevds 1 100 
Kelvinator Corp.t......... I 1 280 
gg eee Ill ‘ 16* 


os 


Missouri Pacifict.......... 


svauunsSe8Buad 
g 


St. Louis-San Francisco. .ITI 20* 
Po xaiwnde opthess I 75 
NE ELS 05s undew cece I 22* 





Average Profit Per Stock: 111% 
*Loss 


UR third list contains the issues on 

which we suggest the acceptance of 
partial profits at the present time. As 
explained in previous articles of this series, 
no hard and fast rule for such sales can 
be set, but the assumption is that the 
investor will sell a portion of such stocks 





each time the issue appears in this partic- 
ular list. He may perhaps take profits, 
each time, on approximately half of the 
commitment remaining from his original 
purchase, until the holdings in such issue 
are reduced to nominal proportions by suc- 
cessive listing under this heading. In the 
list following, therefore, we present the 
remaining 23 stocks of our portfolio of 50, 
on which we advise partial profit-taking 
at this time. 


Take Partial Profits 


. Art. Price Price Profit 
Stock Rec. Rec. Now % 





outs ee _, EPPETR Oe I 7 19 171 
Am. & Foreign Powerjy... I 6 10 67 
Anaconda Coppert........ I 7 14 100 
Armour of Ill. “A’’....... IV 3 6 100 
Aviation Corp. Del.t...... I 7 8 14 
Baltimore & Ohio......... I 9 2 211 
Bendix Aviation?.......... I 10 18 80 
Calif. Packingt............ 9 23 156 
Chicago, Mil., St. Pault.. II 3 7 133 
Crucible Steelt............ II 17 30 76 
Cuban American Sugart.. I 1 7 600 
Goodrich Tiref............ 5 15 200 
Great Northern, Pfd.t.... I 9 28 211 
waipen ere 4 19 375 
, Chic. & St? Louist I 3 21 600 

Radic’ EE RT EES 5 8 60 
St. Joseph Lead. ane 7 22 214 
South. Railway?.. 5 32 540 
Stewart-Warnert 3 9 200 
A FO eae I 3 10 232 
U. S. Pipe & Foundryt..1II 15 6 73 
ee STE I 4 19 375 
Warner Bros. Pict......... II 3 6 100 


Average Profit Per Stock: 165% 


S a result of our previous advice in 

preceding articles we held 50 stocks 
up to this date. Our current advice, in 
the three lists just presented, disposes of 
all 50 of these issues. We now present 
a small list of three stocks, all selling for 
below 10, in which we advise new pur- 
chases at the present time for readers 
who have followed previous recommenda- 
tions in this campaign. 


New Recommendations “At the Market” 


Current 

Stock Price 
SE Res ee cee eee 8 
Commonwealth & Southern ............... 2 
Interborough Rapid Transit ............... 9 


In addition to the above list of stocks to 
be purchased at present market levels, we 
are also offering still another list of four 
additional issues whose purchase we advise 
in case they are available at certain stated 
prices, below the current market, in the 
future. 


New Recommendations 
“At a Limited Price” 


Price Purchase 


Stock Now Price 
Am. Hide & Leather .......... i) 7 
CHES TOMIRORE. 5. .00cceeccceess 10 6 
SE I en nas boeeeseocd 8 6 
ee ae 5 3 


T may be noted that most of these issues 

are stocks which have previously been 
in our portfolio but on which we have al- 
ready taken total profits. The purchase 
prices given are by no means a guarantee, 
or even a forecast, that such stocks will 
decline to those prices. We shall merely 
be glad to purchase them for our cam- 
paign in case they should drop to the levels 
indicated. 





APRIL 1, 


Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
10 737 +=$10 
No 841 40 
10 1,492 12 
No 4,153 21 
No 2,402 81 
No 1,323 27 
25 2,474 59 
No 600 110 
No 1,656 43 
No 1,008 4 
No 768 23 
No 10,155 12 
SB in 34 
No 1,830 43 
100 450 153 
100 18,662 132 
25 3,134 36 
No 400 25 
50 8,677 55 
25 2,000 25 
1 589 23 
100 2,427 267 
25 ~=2,667 51 
No 223 56 
No 1,005 27 
100 2,563 131 
20 439 43 
5 2,098 10 
No 3,200 124 
25 4,395 31 
No 770 68 
No 742 90 
No 5,000 6 
No 965 35 
No 512 16 
100 195 137 
No _ 1,123 36 
No _ 1,800 53 
25 ~=7,655 50 
5 4,361 20 


No 1,000 14 


No 341 56 
No 11,739 17 
10 954 18 
No 2,636 4 
No 33,673 5 
No 11,477 55 
No 14,218 18 
2 «Esl 44 
5 4,743 15 
25 2,530. 35 
100 450 146 
10 ~=1,000 23 
1 6,435 6 
100 516 263 
50 = 1,689 91 
No 700 25 
No 953 11 
20 =11,550 34 
No 2,256 56 
5 885 11 
No 3,316 29 
100 §=1,511 120 
No 413 110 
No 28,846 11 
No 5,251 11 
No 662 45 
10 43,500 14 
No 321 17 
No 2,000 2 
No 1,826 13 
No 1,156 21 
No 1.494 23 
| - 2a 2 
100 2,490 158 
No 198 99 
tDeficit. 


Cn yrre j 
(e) Year ended Apri 


prices on old stock. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 


1934 


Forbes Stock Guide 


Earns Earns, 1934 Div. 
1933 m=months Rate 
- 2 ee ce en Addressograph-Mult. ...... a 
me eo Ase Beacon: 06s es: $3.75a 
Ss eee Alaska Juneau..cs... 6.55: 1.20a 
Rage 2 - eye ete Alleghany Corp........... - 
ES Saree Allied Chemical ........... 6 
NN PNAS Bie Comes. 5 3. Ss. ee Vp 
EO 2 gece American Can......:...... 4 
ON re Amer. Car & Foundry..... ots 
. Sep ERIS Sevee ns Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 
eer a ee American International..... = 
. | rs ere Amer. Locomotive......... is, 
eee tees American Radiator......... * 
NS o> eKeeewes Amer. Rolling Mill........ - 
7 eee Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 
[ees Amer. Sugar Refining...... 2 
ae at >a, oo EL Anes. Te & TE. oS... cease 9 
ee American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
MF) os Be Amer. Woolen ............ 7 
Ri inet eee Oeert <4 Anacontia Copper.......0.. .. 
ee tS cate Armour of Ill. “A”........ o 
a rk, Assoc. Dry Goods......... - 
Ree Oe Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. .. 
BE = 2 oe ae Nae Atlantic Refining .......... 1 
SA. gree wins Auburn Automobile ....... 2 
me ss Cee Baldwin Locomotive ....... 
es Tg Baltimore & Ohio.......... ai 
| ET ree Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
eee ree Bendix Aviation........... a 
ag IR ae Bethlehem Steel ........... _ 
MO ck. ie areas Borden Companv.......... 1.60 
7.498 4.50, 8 m_ Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . ; 
ee ee Brook. Union Gas......... 
ee Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 
a re California Packing......... 0.25 
0.89* 0.31, 3 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
| RR Sa oe SSE REE ern ae Pt 
ee Se ae CHOTA ENNIS 56.55 lbs ss ces. 3% 
Be Oe tacawe Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 
me A Soa Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 
See eT Sees Chrysler Corp............. 1 
MG in | AG ae CE vcionvecasdeoss 6 
eS ks Leese Colorado Fuel & Iron..... vy 
MS ets 8 acces Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 
eel a hniolcces Commercial Credit......... 1 
ARR Fra Commercial Solvents....... 0.60 
0.01 0.027 Commonwealth & Southern .. 
NS el eer Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 
eee, 118 eee Consolidated Oil .......... 0.50s 
ey St. Bec Continental Can ........... 2.50 
Ree Continental Oil (Del.).... 0.25 
Me a * 8 tails octal Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 
20: . bus ees Crucible Steel .... 05... “i 
Dea i” paren any i Cuban American Sugar.... 
oe a ree Curtiss-Wright .......:... 
PEG Sb neces 2 Delaware & Hudson....... 
Mee: ? dies Del., Lack. & Western..... S. 
IS Per Diamond Match...:....... 1 
eee» ft Semcheie Dome Mines «...........: 1.50a 
7 EE Pee Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.75a 
CO Ree SP eat a Eastman Kodak ........... 3 
a A NE A Eeiee. Arie-ioe. .: oc. --<- a: 
Se ge ST nates, Electric Power & Light.... 
eM cs Se ctwes pe, | ee ae 
ae General Asphalt........... a 
a i aan s Oe General Electric ..........-. 0.60 
oo i a ae a General Foods............-. 1.80 
Se eee ee ae eee me a 
ey SEs Sia Say oe General Motors ........... 1.25a 
SS aaa hh General Railway Signal.... 1 
ee ee cay Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
eR es 22 a Sikes ae eee 1.20 
a at OO es ae eae ee 
| ia aes Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. 
aR Soh a ade Graham-Paige Motors..... 
eS ok eon eh Great Northern Pfd........ 
ee a sae Gulf States Steel.......... 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
38- 8; ’20-'33 
223- 31; ’28-'33 
33- 4; ’29-33 
51- 1; 29-33 
355- 42; ’24-33 
76- 4; 29-33 
158- 29; ’27-'33 
116- 3; ’25-’33 
199- 2; 25-33 
150- 3; ’28-’33 
136- 3; ’28-'33 
55- 3; °29-’33 
144- 3; ’29-33 
130- 5; ’28-’33 
96- 13; ’22-33 
310- 70; ’22-33 
270- 44; ’28-’33* 
166- 2; 20-33 
175- 3; ’24-33* 
27- 1; ’25-'33 
76- 3; ’25-33 
298- 18; ’24-’33 
78- 8; ’28-33 
514- 28; ’28-'33 
67- 2; 29-33 
145- 4; ’23-’33 
101- 29; ’23-’33 
104- 5; ’29-'33 
141- 7; ’23-’33 
101- 18; ’29-’33 
82- 9; ’23-'33 
249- 46; ’24-’33 
97- 6; ’29-’33 
85- 4; ’26-’33 
99- 6; ’26-33 
515- 14; ’22-33 
120- 4; ’20-’33 
Hie Ss 727-35 
280- 10; ’22-’33* 
141- 5; ’25-’33 
191- 41; ’29-’33 
96- 3; ’27-’33 
141- 4; ’26-’33* 
71- 4; ’25-33 
63- 4; ’29-'33 
30- 1; ’29-'33 
182- 31; ’28-’33 
46- 4; ’22-’33* 
92- 17; ’28-'33. 
63- 4; ’26-’33 
126- 25; 26-33 
122- 6; ’21-33 
60- 1; ’21-’33 
30- 1; ’29-'33 
230- 32; ’20-’33 
173- 8; ’22-’33 
30- 10; ’30-33 
40- 6; ’27-'33 
231- 22; ’29-’33 
265- 35; ’22-'33 
174- 8; ’28-’33 
104- 3; ’25-’33 
94- 2; '23-'33 
97- 4; 20-33 
403- 9; ’29-’33* 
137- 20; ’26-’33* 
89- 28; ’28-’33 
92- 8; ’29-'33 
153- 6; ’25-33 
143- 8; ’27-’33 
82- 8; ’28-’33 
109- 2; ’20-°33 
155- 6; ’27-’33 
6l- 1; ’25-’33 
155- 5; ’27-’33 
26- 3; 25-33 


(c) Year ended 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


February 28. 


High Low Prices 


11%- 7% 10 
106%4- 953% 9% 
23%- 19% 20 
5%- 2% 3 
16034-144 151 
23%- 16% 20 
107%4- 944% 97 
33%- 23% 27 
13%4- 7% 10 
ll - 6% 9 
38%- 26% 33 
175%- 13% 14 
28%- 17% 23. 
51%- 41 42 
61 - 46 52 
125%-107% 119 
8414- 67 70 
17%- 11% 14 
17%- 13% 14 
6%- 4% 6 
18%- 11% 15° 
73%4- 54 66 
35%4- 28% 31 
5S7%- 47% = 52 
16 - ll 13 
3414- 22% 30 
62%4- 58 59 
23%- 16% 18 
4914- 3434, 42 
271%4- 19% 23 
36%- 29% 30 
80%- 61 70 
19%- 15 16 
27%- 18% 24 
29%- 24% 25 
863%4- 65% 70 
40%4- 32 33 
46 - 34 40 
465%- 39% 3845 
60%- 49% 52 
109%- 95% 106 
844- 3% 7 
19%- 11% 16 
32 - 18% 30 
36%4- 26 28 
3%- 1% 3 
47¥%- 355% 39 
14%- 9% 12 
81%4- 75 77 
20%- 16% 18 
841%4- 70% 72 
38%- 21% = 31 
9%- 3% 7 
SU%- 2% 3 
73%4- 53 63 
33%- 22% 28 
281%4- 24% 24 
3834- 32 36 
103%- 905% 96 
9334- 79 89 
31%- 18% 28 
9%- 44 7 
24%- 13% ~— 21 
21%- 15%: 18 
25%- 18% 22 
36%- 325% 34 
6414- 53% 54 
42 - 33% 37 
4534- 33 42 
12%- 8% 10 
22%- 163% 20 
18 - 12% 15 
41y%- 335% = 37 
44%- 2% Q 
32%4- 185% 28 
42 - 24 37 






Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
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(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30.. (n) Year ended 


October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 


(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 


FORBES for 


Thous. Book Earns iv. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1933 Price Range High Low Prices % 


729 = $3 $4.06 Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; ’27-’33 571%4- 48% 57 
400 112 0.87 Hudson & Manhattan ne 74- 7; °24-'33 12%- 7% 9 of 
Lay: Zi 0.82+, 9 m Hudson Motor te 100- 3; 27-33 24%4- 13% 


350 112 Nilf Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 2; .’22-'33 13%- 8% 
703 44 E Int. Business Machines 255- 52; ’24-’33 149% -136 
4,243 58 j Int. Harvester . 142- 10; ’28-’33 
14,584 10 : Int. Nickel of Canada . 73- 4; '28-'33 
6,400 37 ‘ Int. Tel. & Tel ts 149- 3; ’29-33 17%- 13% 


1,125 15 . 0.307, 3 m Kelvinator Corp ; 91- 3; '26-33 21%- 11% 
10,437 26 Kennecott Copper ‘i 105- 5; ’29-’33 23 - 1 

5,487 16 Kresge, S. S ; 92- 6; 26-33 2234- 13% 
1,831 26 A Kroger Grocerv ‘ 145- 10; ’24-’33* 32%- 23% 
2,377 37 . Liggett & Myers “B” 128- 34; 24-33 9434- 741% 


46 0.94, 3 m Loew’s, Inc 96- 13; ’23-’33 
42 Loose-Wiles Biscuit 178- 16; ’24-’33* 
19 Lorillard Tobacco ; 47- 9; '24-’33 1914- 153% 


McKeesport Tin Plate 104- 28; ’28-’33 941%4- 84 

Mack Truck 1 115- 10; ’28-’33 413%4- 3034 
i 392- 17; ’25-’33* 62%- 52 

Mid-Continent Pet a 45- 4; ’26-33 gal 1156 

Missouri Pacific F: 101- 2; ’29-’33 

Montgomery Ward % 157- 4; ’28-’33 3854. 2% 


Nash Motors 1 119- 8; ’26-’33 32%4- 23 
National Biscuit , 237- 20; ’28-’33* 4914- 39% 
Nat. Cash Register ws 149- 5; ’26-’33 23%- 16% 
Nat. Dairy Products ; 134- 11; ’24-’33 

National Distillers Products .. 125- 13; ’28-’33* 

Nat. Power & Light 80 72- 7; °26-33 

National Steel 77- 13; °29-'33 

New York Central om 257- 9; ’26-’33 

N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; ’24-’33 

North American . 187- 13; ’26-’33 


Pacific Gas & Electric ; 99- 15; ’27-'33 

Packard Motors 33- 29-33 

Pennsylvania R. R ‘ 110- 22-33 391%- 291% 
Pere Marquette Ny 260- 26-33 33 - 16% 
Public Service of N. J : 138- 27-33 45 - 34 
Pullman, Incorporated 3 99- 27-33 59%- 50% 


Radio Corporation aa 115- ’29-'33 9 
Remington-Rand, Inc se 58- 27-33 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”.... 66- ’29-"33 4514- 39% 


Sears, Roebuck - 198- 27-33 51%- 40% 
Socony-Vacuum F 48- ’24-'33* 19%- 15% 
South Porto Rico Sugar... ‘ 49- 27-33 39%- 31% 
Southern Cal. Edison 2 92- 27-33 22%- 15% 
Southern Pacific ss 158- 22-33 33%4- 18% 
Southern Railway te: 165- ’22-'33 36%4- 23% 
Standard Brands 89- 26-33 35%4- 20% 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 5; ’25-'33 17 - 6% 
Standard Oil of California. . 82- 15; ’26-’33 42%- 35% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 85- 50%- 44% 
Sterling Products 3 63- 58 - 47% 
Stewart-Warner a 77- 105%- 6% 
Studebaker Corp - 98- 9Y%- 4% 


Texas Corporation 75- ’26-'33 29%- 23% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 85- "26-33 43%4- pty: 
Timken Roller Bearing .... r 139- 29-33 41 29% 
Transamerica ; ’29-33 81. 6% 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
Union Pacific 
United Aircraft & Transport 
United Corporation 
United Fruit 
United Gas Improvement... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
0.74+, 10 m . S. Leather 
1.19+ . S. Pipe & Foundry 
1.13+ ‘ us Realty & Improve.... 
3.504 . S. Rubber - 
8.703 178 7.09+ . S. Steel 5 262- 26-33 59%- 46 


1.045 185 4.17 Western Union 5 fa 272- 12; ’28-’33 66%- 51% a 
3,172 16 0.21+ Westinghouse Air Brake... 68- 9; ’27-'33 36 - 26% 3.5 
2.586 66 3.484 Westinghouse Electric oe 293- 16; ’28-'33 4744-.35% ee 
9,750 17 2.96 Woolworth, F. W f 104- 22; ’29-’33 53%- 41% 51 4.8 
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APRIL 1, 1934 





A Little Laugh 


A salesman walked into a distribution 
office for a new gadget and opened up on 
the sales manager with “I am the best 
salesman in the world!” 


“That covers a lot of territory, young 
man,” replied the sales manager, “but I'll 
give you a chance.” 

After three weeks on the road the sales- 
man returned without an order. 

“I thought you said you were the best 
salesman in the world.” 


“No,” he replied, “I am the second best 
salesman. The guy who sold you that junk 
you gave me to sell is the best salesman in 
the world!” 


There was an old Negro from the 
country who came to town once a week to 
purchase his supply of coffee and tobacco. 
One day the storekeeper said to him, 
“Uncle Joe, what do you think about the 
depression ?” 

The old Negro looked up whimsically 
and said, “De ’pression ain’t nothin’ but 
a golf game. All dat it takes to ovahcome 
de ’pression am three putts. Putt yer faith 
in Gawd, putt yer Foahd in de shed, an’ 
putt yer folks in de field.” 


Bo: “A fellow owes me $100.” 
Jo: “And won’t he pay it?” 
Bo: “He won't even worry about it!” 


A Scotsman applied for a rise in salary, 
saying he was about to get married. The 
increase in salary was granted. Shortly 
after this he met the manager. 

“I suppose you've settled down to mar- 
ried life now?” asked the manager. 

“I’m not married,” replied the Scot. 

“Not married?” exclaimed the manager 
in surprise. “Didn’t you apply for a rise 
because you were thinking of getting 
married ?” 

“Oh, aye,” came the reply, “but I stopped 
thinking.” 


Student: “What will it cost me to have 
my car fixed?” 

Garageman : “What’s the matter with it?” 

Student: “I don’t know.” 


Garageman: “Fifty-two dollars and sixty 
cents.” 


Preacher : “Bredern, we must do some- 
thing to remedy de status quo.” 


Member: “Brudder Jones, what am de 
satus quo?” 
Preacher: “Dat, my brudder, am Latin 


for de mess we’s in.” 


They had grown wealthy suddenly and 
had purchased a farm, complete with hens, 
cows and pigs. Said a visitor one day: 

“Do your hens lay eggs?” 

“Oh, they can,” was the lofty reply, 
“But, in our position they don’t have to.” 
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ceaselessly cumber charts. 
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CHRYSLER at 6% and have it rise as far in 16 months as AMERICAN 
TELEPHONE did in the 9 years from 1920 to 1929, 

One factor there is, in the analysis of common stocks, that has nothing 
to do with the company’s financial status or the irrational ratios that 


It partakes in virtue of no “inside” information. It ignores the tedious 
tape tangles of tipsters. But it was the principal motivation behind SOUTH 
PORTO RICO SUGAR and CELANESE, which less than 10 months ago 
we recommended at 19 and 20% respectively. This vital element of analysis 
for profit exists as one of a series of super-factors responsible for the success 
of our clients in the money-making art. 

This great rule is rooted in considerations so elementary that nothing can 
displace i it. Yet less than ten experts use it or even know it thoroughly. This 
factor is not abstruse. It is not involved with the mathematics of managed 
money or Dr. Malthus. It is something that you and I can quickly learn 
and can talk sensibly about—something you can use on your broker to 
surprise him with your sagacity by lifting your account to prominence in 


It is fully set forth in clear terms on 15 pages of a 31 page booklet which 
deserves the ear of every investor. Many thousands of investors have 
already absorbed its simple precepts. Read the 15 pages today. They con- 
tain a rule and method of analysis which can be put to work as soon as you 


Readers of FORBES MAGAZINE can get a 
copy without cost and can use it without obligation. 


@ SEND in for this unique investment-rule NOW <= 


How to Analyze 
| Common Stocks 


Common stocks do not “‘stay put” for periods of time sufficient to sleep 
on an old appraisal. A leader today is dormant tomorrow. Its measure must 
be taken again and again. Thus it takes no expert to mark out AMERICAN 
| TELEPHONE as a sound company but it takes real analysis to advise 
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PACIFICGAS AND ELECTRICCO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock Dividend No. 73 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending March 
31, 1934, equal to 144% of its par 
value, will be paid upon the Common 
Capital Stock of this Company by 
check on April 16, 1934, to share- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 31, 1934. The 
Transfer Books will not be closed. 


D. H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 











PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
No. 100 West Tenth Street 
Wilmington, Delaware 


The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of Pullman 
Incorporated will be held at the = Xf the Corporation, 
No. 100 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Delaware, on 
the 18th day of April, 1934, at 10 o'clock AM for the 
election of Directors and the transaction of any other 
business that may be brought before the meeting. 

In accordance with resolution of the Board of Diree- 
tors. Stockholders of record at the close of business, 
March 24, 1934, will be entitled to vote at the meeting. 


J. F. LANE, Secretary. 





“CANADA DRY” 


Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
A Delaware Corporation 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, held 
March 20, 1934, a quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share was declared, payable 
April 16, 1934, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, April 2, 1934. 


R. W. SNOW, Secretary 








MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 
Dividend No. 46 

A dividend of 50 cents per share has been 
declared on the stock of this company, payable 
April 16, 1934 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 29, 1934. 

The Board of Directors requests that this 
distribution be regarded simply as a return out 
of earned surplus and not the establishment of 
a dividend basis or policy for the future, 
formulation of which should not, in the opinion 
of the Board, be — ES this time. 

H. DODGE, Secretary. 
March 9. 1934. 

















GROUP INSURANCE 
WORKS LIKE THIS: 


An employee dies; his fam- 


ily needs money-help. The 


employer immediately de- 
livers load - lifting dollars. 
All concerned praise the 
plan heartily. 


FULL DETAILS GIVEN 
TO ANY EMPLOYER. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 











the finer Jhings 


To life at its sparkling best 
. . « to luxury that invigorates 
. . . to comfort that lends each 
moment a new distinction . . . 
to guests who are part of the 
stratum that creates, that does, 
that leads—to these The Black- 
stone is, and always will be 
dedicated. Only one innova- 
tion is found—the downward 
revision of rates—commencing 
now at $4. 


Benj. H. 


THE 
BLACKSTONE 
ae CEN 


MarsHALL, President 
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Spring 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





Statistics on the Hibernators 


Thous. Shares 
Company Out. 


American Radiator.... 10,000 
Associated Dry Goods 600 
Curtiss-Wright 6,437 
Servel 

Studebaker 


d—Deficit t—1932 


Earned Div. 1931 
1933 Rate High 


d 0.14 22 
d 5.47 t 30 
d 0.45 t 6 
d 0.31 12 
d 3.64 t 26 





in the all too serious business of sug- 

gesting profitable investment issues, 
there would be a strong temptation to ad- 
vertise the present article as “An Ad- 
vance Spring Showing” of the issues 
which will be popular in the smartest 
sets during the coming months. Depart- 
ment stores forecast such popularity for 
their advertised lines, and there seems no 
reason why we cannot forecast with simi- 
lar logic and just as much success, the 
type of security issue which is beginning 
a seasonal improvement along with the 
advent of warmer weather. 

The fact that an industry has ordinarily 
followed certain trends in previous years, 
of course, is no guarantee that the pattern 
will be repeated. The deduction is logical, 
but even then there is an additional factor 
of general market action to consider. In 
spite of such considerations, however, it 
may be assumed that, “other things being 
equal,” the stocks which ordinarily take new 
life in the Springtime should give a better 
account of themselves over the next few 
months than the general run of securities. 

There are a great number of different 
companies and individual industries whose 
seasonal tendency shows a distinct quick- 
ening with the advent of Spring, but in 
our current article we shall select only 
five specific issues which seem to offer 
superior opportunities, each issue being 
representative of a special industry in the 
group of Spring perennials. 


|e this department were not engaged 


ERHAPS the largest and most im- 

portant industry in which the passing 
of Winter brings increase in activity is 
the building trade. Some of the outstand- 
ing companies in this field include United 
States Realty, International Cement, United 
States Gypsum, Johns-Manville, etc. For 
our current recommendations in this line, 
however, we are suggesting American 
Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, because it seems to offer a somewhat 
more attractive composite picture than 
many of the other building stocks. 

The company is one of the largest and 
most important in its field, specializing 


in plumbing and heating equipment but 
also doing a large business in valves, 
fans, pumps, ventilators, pneumatic ele- 
vators, and a variety of gas appliances. 
In addition to its position in the general 
building industry; the company is also in 
the forefront of the air-conditioning busi- 
ness, which should make even more rapid 
strides this Summer and should carry 
along the Spring impetus from building 
operations alone. | 

American Radiator has a funded debt of 
$10,000,000 followed by less than 50,000 
shares of $7 cumulative preferred stock 
and about 10,000,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon. The company’s earning record de- 
clined during the dépression to a deficit 
of nearly $6,000,000 in 1932 but this loss 
was reduced to less than $900,000 in 1933. 
And if business continues to improve, a 
satisfactory profit ought to be available 
from the company’s operations during the 
present year. 

The department store business is an- 
other line which generally picks up as 
a result of the Spring buying impetus. 
Christmas and Easter are the two inten- 
sive high spots of the calendar for the 
department stores, but the early appear- 
ance of Easter in the present year, to- 
gether with a hard Winter and late Spring, 
suggest that the usual peak of public 
buying may easily continue through the 
next couple of months. 

There is also the added argument that 
public purchasing power is just beginning 
to respond to “planned recovery,” and that 
retail store business should progress con- 
sistently through the remainder of the pres- 
ent year as growing incomes make it pos- 
sible for the average family to catch up 
on the accumulated demand which the re- 
cent depression has built. 


A SSOCGATED Dry Goods is one of 
our oldest and most important chains 
of department stores, including Lord and 
Taylor and James McCreery in New York 
City, Hahne & Company in Newark, and 
numerous stores in other cities. Following a 
funded debt of about $13,000,000, the com- 
pany has a small capitalization of only 
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200,000 shares of preferred stock and less 
than 600,000 shares of common stock. In 
1932 the company showed a small deficit 
of less than $2,000,000 which was the first 
in many years. Another moderate loss is 
probable for the fiscal year recently ended, 
but prospects are improved for 1934. 

Curtiss-Wright is our selection in the 
aviation industry, which is another line that 
ordinarily picks up with the approach of 
warmer and better weather. The pros- 
pect for the aviation industry in general 
is admittedly beclouded by recent up- 
sets in the air-mail contracts but Curtiss- 
Wright is primarily a manufacturing com- 
pany and should continue to benefit from 
generous Government contracts. 


The company has practically no funded 
debt, a small issue of non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and a little over 6,000,000 
shares of $1 par common stock. Earning 
record has been unsatisfactory in recent 
years, but in 1932 the deficit of around 
$600,000 was the smallest in a number of 
years, and the 1933 statement may show 
even further improvement, to say nothing 
of the better prospects for the current 
year. 

The field of electrical refrigeration has 
been developing so rapidly in recent years 
that it has not conformed to any very defi- 
nite seasonal pattern. Business improved 
rather consistently in 1933, however, and 
there is certainly no reason to believe that 
the appearance of warmer weather and the 
Summer ice problem will interrupt such 
advances. 

Our selection in this field is Servel In- 
corporated, one of the smaller but more 
important factors. Chief refrigerating lines 
are marketed under the trade names 
of Servel and Electrolux. Capitalization 
is small and the loss of less than $500,000 
last year was considerably less than the 
deficit in 1932. Financial position is not 
particularly strong, but is satisfactory, and 
business appears to have improved. 


LIST of the industries which look 

forward to the northward migration of 
robins and bluebirds would be incomplete 
without mention of the automobile com- 
panies. The seasonal trend is not so 
marked in the motor field as in some of 
the others, but the importance of the in- 
dustry makes up for any comparative de- 
ficiency, and there is no questioning the 
decisive impetus in Spring demand for new 
automobiles. 

Studebaker Corporation is not the larg- 
est or most important company in this 
line and it is certainly not the most suc- 
cessful. We are selecting it, however, be- 
cause it is close enough to the top in capac- 
ity, management, and public favor and be- 
cause the stock is one of the few satisfac- 
tory speculations in the automobile group 
which is still selling at fairly low levels. 

This fact is unquestionably due to the 
receivership under which the company is 
still operating. The company has de- 
faulted on its bond issue of around $15,- 
000,000 and no dividends have been paid 
for several years. There was probably 
another loss in 1933 but progress appears 
to be quickening on the road to recovery. 

Like most of the stocks here suggested, 
Studebaker should be considered chiefly 
as a speculation, but on such a basis there 
is good promise for additional impetus 
through the Spring months. 

















Taz Soviet Union has doubled its industrial production in the past four years 
and now stands second only to the United States . . . Total foreign purchases in 
the 16 years of its existence have amounted to over $4.5 billion . . . Yet all obliga- 
tions incurred have been met promptly, without resort to moratoriums or reduc- 
tions . . . National income in 1933 exceeded that of 1929 by 72% .. . Its budget 
has been balanced, with a surplus, year after year . . . The gold reserve in the note 
issue department of the State Bank of the U.S.S.R. is $704 million, whereas the 
funded gold debt of the entire Soviet Union is less than $50 million—smaller than 
that of many American cities. 


AN UNUSUALLY SOUND BOND 


Now, backed by this unique record, These bonds are offered at par and ac- 
the Soviet Union offers a 7% Gold crued interest, in denominations of 
Bond with unusual safeguards. 100 and 1000 gold roubles. (A gold rou- 
Principal and interest payments are ble contains 0.774234 grams of pure 
based upon a fixed quantity of gold gold.) Interest is paid quarterly at the 
and are payable in American currency Chase National Bank of New York. 
at the prevailing rate of exchange. The State Bank of the U.S.S. R. agrees 
This protects holders against loss to re-purchase these bonds on demand 
resulting from possible further reduc- at par and accrued interest at any time 
tion in the gold content of the dollar. after one year from date of purchase. 


Send for circular FS-2 for full information 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street ° New York 
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The public utility system of 


S 
id, 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 


serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000...total customers 1,569,296...installed 
generating capacity 1,586,694 kilowatts...properties operate 
under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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more sparkle 


...and it lasts! Thanks to Canada 
Dry's pin-point carbonation. 


BIG BOTTLE 20 
C plus bottle 
a deposit 


Makes 5 to 8 tall drinks 


Also regular 12 oz. size 2 for 25c 
plus deposit 


Canada Dry’s 
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Real Cause of Labor Troubles 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


ERE is the real heart of the labor 
Heeatie that have been so un- 
settling to all business: 

There is little chance of industrial 
peace until Washington lays down the 
rules by which code labor-provisions are 
to be interpreted—in specific terms 
which permit application of those rules 
to practical situations in advance of 
specific complaints. 

Manufacturers are entitled to know 
what proof they are entitled to ask from 
any one claiming to represent employees 
that he does represent them. 

They are entitled to know if the Labor 
Board is going to declare invalid every 
electign of employee representatives not 
held under its direct supervision. 

They are entitled to many other such 
clarifications of policy. 

The rules of the game eventually must 
be laid down in terms which permit ap- 
plication to its playing. 

While further clarification still will be 
needed, important and encouraging steps 
in this direction were taken by President 
Roosevelt in his settlement of the threat- 
ened automobile strike on March 25. 
There he established definitely the prin- 
ciple that bargaining committees. shall 
have total membership pro-rata to the 
number of men each member represents ; 
that representation claims shall be settled 
by a board having access to payrolls and 
to all lists of claimed employee represen- 
tation; and that “in cases where no lists 
of employees claiming to be represented 
have been disclosed to the employer 
there shall be no basis for the claim of 
discrimination.” 

More important fundamentally than 
the strike settlement itself, probably, was 
the clear indication by the President that 
he will expect labor as well as manage- 
ment to respect economic and social obli- 
gations in full measure. “Industry’s obli- 
gations are clearly set forth,” he stated, 
“and its responsibilities are established. 
It is not too much to expect organizations 
of employees to observe the same ethical 
and moral responsibilities even though 
they are not specifically prescribed by 
statute.” 


Mid-Season Models are scheduled to 
make their appearance on more than 
one line this year—as usual. Independent 
wheel suspension on all four wheels is 
being rumored for one model, while talk 
of automatic transmissions is springing 
up again after having died down to a 
whisper last fall. 

Any speculations along this line are 
predicated, of course, on the idea that 
the President’s settlement of the threat- 
ened automobile strikes will turn the 
current truce into industrial peace which 


will permit continuous production opera- 
tions for the rest of the year. 


Used-Car Facts: When the average 
person talks about the potential place 
for a $250 automobile on the American 
market, he doesn’t always recognize how 
definitely such a car would be in com- 
petition with good used cars. The av- 
erage price at which used cars sell these 
days is just about $250. 

Statistical work by the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association statistical 
department in connection with code re- 
quirements is bringing out some definite 
information about used-car sales for the 
first time. In the period ending January 
10, for example, more 1929 models were 
being sold than models of any other year. 
Of the total used-car sales reported, 28.8 
per cent. were 1929 models; 19.5 per cent. 
were 1930 models; and 17.2 per cent. were 
1928 models. 

The average sales price of the 1929 
cars was $162.07, while the 1930 models 
brought an average of $235.83. Aver- 
ages for models of other years ran like 
this: 1931—$316.51; 1932—$424.27; 1933— 
$563.75; 1934—$855.63. 

With. the average dealer giving more 
and more attention to backing his used 
cars with the full, integrity and service 
of his organization, and with a definite 
standard of value from which to deter- 
mine the used-cd4r allowance making 
such attention practical, the used-car 
buyer to-day has a better chance than 
ever before of getting sound values. 


When Ransom E. Olds re-assumed the 
presidency of Reo Motor Car Co. in 
January, there came back into active 
work in the automobile industry one of 
its earliest and most successful pioneers. 
Unlike some of those who were promi- 
nent in the early days, Mr. Olds from 
the start proved his capacity as an ex- 
ecutive as well as an engineer. 

When he resigned from the Olds Mo- 
tor Works, his success had been so great 
that for the use of his initialsk—R E O— 
he received a large stock interest in a 
newly organized company of that name. 

In his thrilling history of General 
Motors entitled “The Turning Wheel,” 
Arthur Pound, speaking of Mr. Olds’ 
resignation from Oldsmobile, says: “He 
had made ‘his million’ with almost un- 
paralleled speed once he got under way. 
Only forty-one years of age when the 
break came, the prospect of a little 
leisure appealed to him after twenty 
years of intense effort, and he retired in 
es ce 

And now, 31 years later, once more at 
the urgent request of his associates, he 
has assumed active leadership of an 
automobile company. 
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“Now that you’ve 
seen ‘All Three’ — 
what’s the Verdict?” 


“Plymouth ... it’s 
got all the Features 
our Salesmen need!”’ 


Only Plymouth in the low-price field has all these Vital Features! 


URCHASING AGENTS get paid 

for being RIGHT! They can’t buy 
on sentiment or habit. “Look at All 
Three” is language they understand! 


Why should you be willing to pay 
more for any car that gives you much less 
than Plymouth offers? Consider the fol- 
lowing facts about Plymouth carefully. 


Safety-Steel Bodies... steel rein- 
forced with steel . . . that’s one big, vital 
safety factor. Hydraulic Brakes... 
never need equalizing . . . stop more 
surely, more quickly. That’s the other 
vital safety factor. 


Yet Plymouth alone, in the lowest- 
price field, gives you both of these vital 


features. And Plymouth gives you In- 
dividual Wheel Springing for less than 
any other car offering anything similar. 


These—and many other Plymouth 
features, such as patented Floating 
Power engine mountings and Duplate 
Safety Plate Glass throughout for a few 
dollars extra (only $10 on the De Luxe 
Sedan) —such features as these have 
made Plymouth America’s most “up- 
and-coming”’ low-priced car. 

Any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
dealer will demonstrate Plymouth. 


LOOK AT THESE PRICES! Plymouth 
prices start at $530; De Luxe Plymouth 
models at $620 f.0.b. factory, Detroit, Mich. 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 


IT’S THE 
BEST ENGINEERED 





LOW-PRICED CAR! 





